ARE YOUR PICKER APRONS THE WEAK LINKS IN YOUR PRODUCTION CHAIN? 


- Picker Aprons perform a most important function in the 
operation of Picking Machinery. If they are of poor quality, 
or are improperly constructed, they become weak links in your 


production chain, and troublesome delays and imperfect yarn = 
| wi > 
7 | Our Picker Aprons are made of the highest grade materials S = 
* : | and the assembling is performed by mechanics skilled in this = = 
exacting work. That's why they have established an enviable 
: reputation for performance and long life in leading mills from 

> 
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| OUR APRONS quick 

| LAST LONGER AND FOR STANDARD PI@KERS 
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DO THE JOB BETTER 
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Published monthly by Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C 
knitting mills. 


To others, subscription is $1.00 per year. 


No Wonder They Perfect / 


... they’re tailor-made by experts, these 
CHARLOTTE Long-Draft 
SPINNING APRONS 


They‘re accurately cut to fit your exact 
specifications in size and thickness, from 
carefully selected, highest grade calf skin. 
Skilled craftsmen with many years of ex- 
perience handle every detail of their pro- 
duction. We ‘repeat—no wonder they’re 
perfect and are so famous for their out- 
standing performance in scores of south- 
ern mills. 


Our convenient location in the 
very heart of the southern tex- 
tile manufacturing area is an 
important factor in rendering 
“service when you need it.” 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sent gratis to major officials and operating executives in Southern 
Accepted under tre Act of June 5, 1934, authorized Sept. 26, 1940. 
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Word Can Make 


Lot of Difference 


| 
j Bs 
| | 
~— 
~ 
| More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is F 
recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- 
. toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 


complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


: edge of every branch of the textile industry. . 
} 
7 | We will gladly explain in detail what ; 
ty a COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to | 
| 
your business in new opportunities and in- 
creased profits. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 
Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Ing, 
: Established 1828 Established 1838 ) Established 1893 
TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 
A EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
2 T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
o4 
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VERY afternoon, between 2:45 and 4:00 
Piaua production took .a nose-dive at 
one particular plant. The reason: workers’ 
nerves were getting on edge — fatigue was 
getting the best of them. 


And then the management tried industrial 
music. A little in the morning —a little at 
noon—and 17 minutes of it beginning at 
2:45. In less than 3 weeks, the production 
slump began to disappear — until it was finally 
gone. Now, an even production level can be 
maintained —and workers feel better! 


This is not an unusual case—similar results 
are being obtained in war plants all over the 
country. 


The use of .p/anned industrial music has 
helped to reduce Monday-morning absences, 
to decrease petty ailments (headaches, etc.) 
caused by “‘jangled nerves,” to improve pro- 
ductive efficiency, and to improve morale gen- 
erally. These are measured, proved results— 
results that can be reproduced. 


| / 
MUSIC, AND MORALE 


Music can be used even in a noisy plant. 


RCA Industrial Music Service offers you 
great flexibility —in timing, in selection of 
music, and in type of service. The Victor and 
Bluebird industrial library has been carefully 
selected from the vast RCA Victor treasure 
house of the world’s best-loved music. You also 
get the benefit of RCA psychological research 
in industrial music and its application. 


INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


FRE new 16-page book 
¢ telling how to use music 

in industry, and what it can do for you. 
Ask-for “Manpower, Music and Morale.” 


Write to your RCA Distributor, whose 
address appears below. | 


BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 
1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
distributor for North and South Carolina distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 
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Your Wartime Troubles from Loose Shuttle Screws are over. 


Wartime Shuttle Screws were made from inferior steel and were 
fitted with steel nuts. These steel nuts did not hold as firmly as brass 
nuts. They were all we could get. We bought them from outside 
sources because restrictions on bar steel prevented us from making 
and furnishing our regular product. 


A Pre-War Product to Be Proud Of 


Our Pre-War Shuttle Screws were turned from solid steel bars 


on our special automatic screw machines. They were fitted with brass 
nuts. | 


They were—and still are—an ideal combination for the purpose 
tor which they are made—to hold your shuttle springs firmly in place. 


You have been longing for Pre-War Shuttle Screws. 
They Are Here. 


They are not a “Post-War” product. They are a pre-war 
product that HAS COME BACK to give you the service 
you have Missed since they Became a War Casualty. 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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The uniformity and strength of yarns —to a large 
extent — determine operating efficiencies in the 
spinning and weaving rooms. 


Proper carding is the first step toward strong, even 
yarns. Expertly applied and operated, Tufferized 
Card Clothing should materially improve the quality 
of your carding and increase the yield. It is 


The new Tufer Tension Regulator and Motor Drive 


HOWARD BROS. 


MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Austin, Tex. 
Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 


6 


What Investment Promises More? 


guaranteed uniform because it is made by our 


exclusive patented precision process. 


Where else would this relatively small investment 


have such a widespread, beneficial effect? 


Use TUFFERIZED Card Clothing - | 
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@ The ancient Incas wove perfect tapestry 
double cloths, brocades, crepes and cloths 


= eS. of other weaves on their simple looms. With 


es colored threads, they wove designs showing 
a plants, animals and men with their sacred 
wildcat or puma appearing often. Their 
method of spinning cotton was remarkably 


similar to that used by the people of India. 


CAVETS 


In 1522, Pizzaro and De Soto found the Incas cultivating 
cotton and weaving fine fabrics with colored thread designs 


ATLANTA 


ETIN SPARTANBURG 


Today —Staley Starches meet all require- 
ments of weavability because they are under 
rigid laboratory control during every step of 
processing—a guarantee of uniform quality and 


performance from every shipment. Staley’s 


complete line of starches meets the most ex- 


acting requirements for every textile use. 
Textile men enthusiastically approve Staley’s 
high quality production and complete lab- 
oratory control. Use Staley Starches for 


year after year satisfaction. 


Number Eight in o series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Copyright 1946, A. E. Stoley Mig. Decatur, ii! 
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NEW YORK 
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SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 


i con- 
VIRGINIA Hydrosulfite is 4 | 
white, stable, free-flowing 


d, 
centrate 


der, 
ly crystalline pow 
uniformly 
21.8 lbs. 


Easy and complete solu- 


bility, and carefully controlled ait 
cle size recommend — 
referred reducing 


soluble in water. 


at 68° F. will dissolve 
Na2S20-. 


“Hy dro” as a Pp 
vat dyeing and 
steel drums, 250 


f stripping: 
agent 
Shipped in 4 
lbs. net weight. 


ir-tight 


Shipment will be made from 


Va., in Carload and 


West Norfolk, | 
ghip- 


Less Carload lots; 


i on 
ments from stocks in Bost 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 


Charlotte and Atlanta. 


eal 
VIRGINIA “ESOTOO is an id 


tichlor. Its popular adoption has 
an 


cti- 
followed the development of a pra 
method for regu 


concentrations in the 
omplete descrip- 


cal semi-automatic 


‘lating SO2 
Write for a © 


NIA ‘method. 


box. 


tion of the VIRGI 


VIRGINIA “ESOTOO 
in steel cylinders 


is shipped 
150 Ibs. net weight. 


VIRGINIA 


WESTON 


Charlotte Detreit” 


Both are YOURS 
with BRETON’ OILS tor WOOL 


=> STRONGER YARNS 


Superior lubrication, 
Less fibre breakage. 


=> SMOOTHER YARNS 


Retain moisture control 
longer. 

Aids artificial control. 
Improve spinning. 


—> BETTER LUBRICATION 


More even distribution. 
Thorough penetration. 


m> FREE SCOURING 


Decreased oxidation. 
Less alkali increases 
tensile strength. 


CRYMSER COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Borne S 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND RIPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES 8. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
West Yarmouth, Mass West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R.C. YOUNG JOHN FERGUSON 
Charlotte, LaGrange, Ga, 
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... because this cork cot DRAFTS/UNIFORMLY 


ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS ARE 


LONG-LIVED 

HIGHLY FRICTIONAL 
EXTRA RESILIENT 
UNIFORM 

SEAMLESS 

TRULY COMPRESSIBLE 


IMPERVIOUS TO OILS AND DYES 


You get uniform drafting when you run on Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots. Cork never slicks up, retains its 
superior grip throughout its entire service life. Thus 
these cots produce stronger, more uniform yarn. 


Moreover, the consistently high friction of these 
cots eliminates eyebrowing. Clearer waste is placed 
back on the clearer boards where it belongs. This . 
means fewer slubs in the yarn . . . less clearer picking. 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots are extraordinarily resilient; 
“come back” quickly after pressure by top roll laps 
or hard ends. They have no hard or soft spots to grip 
the yarn unevenly. And they maintain a true drafting 
surface because they do not flow under roll weighting. 


These cots keep all these exceptional spinning quali- 


ties throughout a long initial life. When they do show 


signs of wear, they can be rebuffed—made like new— 
for three or four extra service lives. Each rebuffing 
costs as little as one half cent per roll. 


See your Armstrong representative for the full story 
on how Armstrong’s Cork Cots can help you produce 
better running work and increase poundage. Or write 
today to Armstrong Cork Company, Tex- 


tile Products Department, 8204 Arch Street, A) 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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] 411 DUST AND WASTE EXTRACTOR 


2 CONTINUOUS STRIPPER 


3 WASTE CONTROL SCREEN 


It doesn't take any more time to make cleaner 
yarn than it does to make yarn which 1s packed 
with nep, leaf and other foreign particles. And 
while no process has yet been developed which 
will remove every single impurity, many that 
do ‘‘get by’’ can be removed before it is too late. 
Saco-Lowell has developed three effective units 
which maintain a constant attack on these 
impurities. 

First is the Saco-Lowell #11 Dust. and Waste 
Extractor which removes the great bulk of fine, 
peppery leaf, nep and dirt. 


The next point of attack is at the card. Here, 
by using a “combat team’ composed of the 
Continuous Stripper and the Waste Control 
Screen, it is possible to keep the cylinder wire 
in such an active condition that there is a def- 
inite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf and 
other impurities in the web: 

As a means of estimating the amount of im- 
purities that are now ‘getting by we suggest 
vou make a nep and leaf count on ten square 
inches of cloth. Should you find this count too 
high our engineers may be able to make some 
helpful recommendations. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanc 
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“GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS not only help us - 


keep maintenance costs at an exceptionally low figure, 
but enable us to get full production each month from 
every loom,” says this Mill Superintendent. ‘Thanks 


largely to proper lubrication, we haven't had a loom 


down for repairs for over three years—and our looms 


are high speed, operating 120 hours per week!” 

Gulf Quality Lubricants are writing a list of 
tangible benefits in the operating records of hundreds 
of mills from Maine to New Mexico. This “dividend” 
list includes less wear, improved efficiency, reduced 
fire hazard, lower maintenance costs, and greater 
production. 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer today 
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(Left) Actual photo of a Mill Superinten- 
dent (right) consulting with a Gulf Lubri- 
cation Service Engineer on loom lubrication. 
(Above) Regular lubrication with Gulf 
quality oils and greases pays this mill big 


dividends. 


and ask him to recommend the right lubricant and its 
proper application for each bearing and moving part 
in your mill. You can rely upon his recommendations 
—they are based on broad experience with equipment 


similar to yours. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Boston * New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Atlanta 


New Orleans Toledo « Houston Lovisville 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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This new Barber-Colman Drawing-In 
Machine provides greater capacity to 
handle high sley warps and fancy pat- 
terns characteristic of modern goods. 
The machine is made in several sizes and 
Capacities up to a maximum of 120” reed 
width to draw up to 24 harnesses, 8 banks 
of drop wires, and reed. It can be used 
on rayon, cotton, or wool — and there- 
fore is applicable in all types of weaving 
mills. The machine is fast, and the cor- 
rect heddle is automatically selected for 
each end according to a punched sheet- 
metal pattern strip. In rayon mills espe- 


1 
GREENVILLE, 5S. C., U.S. A. 


GREATER CAPACITY FOR DRAWING-IN WORK 


cially, where frequent harness-cleaning 
is a necessity, this machine will effect 
substantial savings in time and expense 
over the slower and costlier method of 
hand drawing-in. It can handle a wide 
variety of work, as it is designed to draw 
warps from a flat sheet, split sheet, 
double beam, or one and one lease. Flat 
steel heddles, designed to float freely the 
full length of the heddle bar, are used. 
For an estimate showing the savings to 
be made by use of this machine on the 
type of work now in your mill, see your 
Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS » SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., A. 
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Dayton Reversible and Nonreversible Pickers, and all 
other Dayton textile supplies, outlast and outperform 


because we know how to build into rubber products the 


To get the complete story of Dayton textile products 
write today for our new Textile Catalog, 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICES: WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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‘See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


THIS 13. NO. 


RATCHET FEED PAWL ARM ADJUSTER 
(No. 90 Winding Machine) 


A new design of Ratchet Feed Pawl 
Arm Adjuster prevents any danger of the 
Adjuster becoming locked in front of the 
Pawl Arm Stop should the operator push 
in the Traverse Bar before setting the 
Bunch Builder. 


Fig. 1 


Early models of the Bunch Builder 
Attachment (Fig. 1) used Arm Adjuster 
90-1510 (A). When used with the now 
obsolete Pawl Arm Stop (B), it some- 
times happened that, in starting the 
spindle, the forward motion of the Trav- 
erse Bar would bend the Stop as shown 
in Fig. 2. In order to unlock the adjuster, 
it was necessary to remove the Bunch 
Builder Cover and work the Ratchet to 
free the Adjuster. 

A new type of Stop ( (C in Fig. 3) that 


4 


Fig. 2 


23.5.14 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


16 


BOSTON 


56 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDS 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Fig. 3 


is used as standard equipment today is 
much heavier than the old Stop and will 
not bend. Yet the possibility of the Ad- 
juster (A) locking in front of the Stop 


stil] exists. Breakage of parts will be the 
result if the Adjuster is not freed before 
starting up again. 

However, the new Ratchet Feed Pawl 
Arm Adjuster 90-1510-7X (D in Fig. 4) 
eliminates the trouble completely. This 
adjuster is an assembly consisting of a 
Pawl which is pivoted on a Plate and is 
kept in position by a spring. 

When the Bunch Builder has been set 
and the Traverse Bar is pushed inward, 
the Pawl is pressed to one side. As the 
Traverse Bar moves forward in starting, 
the spring returns the Pawl to its oper- 
ating position, and the backward stroke 
of the Traverse Bar operates the Bunch 
Builder correctly. 

With this Adjuster on the Bunch 
Builder, it is no longer necessary to be 
careful of the order in which the Bunch 


_ Builder is set and the Traverse Bar is 


pushed inward — thus saving time and 


eliminating the danger of breakage. 


Fig. 4 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CHARLOTTE 


April 15, 


January 1946 
“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY: 


ATLANTA 
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THE REFLECTOR 


- 


| 
Skilled Work Needs 
Skilled LY 
Blinding glare and uncertain shadow — by-products of faulty 
lighting —can mean costly production errors in plant operation. 
Give workers the help they need... a clear, even distribution of 


light... Skilled Lighting, the product of Wheeler’s 64 years of 
specialized light engineering. ae 


Wheeler Units are engineered to provide maximum light from 
standard lamps. Their high reflection factor puts light to work 
where it belongs — on the job. Their rugged construction insures 
long service — easy maintenance. 

Learn how you can lighten workers’ load with Skilled Lighting. 
Send for catalogs showing complete line of incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Company, 
275 Congress St., Boston 1), Mass. Also New York. Repre- 


sentatives in principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


oye 


¥ 


All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring 
channel with accessible, enclosed bal- 
last. Can be mounted from chain or 
conduit, individually or in continu- 
ous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 
Maximum lighting efficiency for 


either indoor or outdoor use. Fx. 


pertly designed, ruggedly built. For 
75 to 1500 watt lamps. 


te 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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LAWRENCE 
SPINNA CALF 
- ~—the top name in roll covering 
 f When you can be sure of a roll covering that has the 

a right frictional surface required for smooth, sure drafting... 
’ | is non-sweating...and will hold its shape and 

q “body” despite the constant pressure and friction of 

the yarn... there’s no need to experiment. 

4 | Many “big name” mills insist that nothing takes the place 
4 of calfskin for fine spinning—and Lively Spinna Calf 
_ has become, through the years, the most generally 
| used calfskin. Tell your roll coverer you want Spinna. 
= A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass. 


Represented by 
Greenville, S.C. 
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EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER IS BEST 
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LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 
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IN MILLS EQUIPPED WITH 


the Story” 


2. 


MAINTENANCE 


ROLLER BEARING 


ae 


The blade and whorl are “precision balanced” to run true at high 


speeds. All wearing surfaces are lapped to insure smoothness and 
long life. 


The bolster bearing is of the roller-type—proven superior to any other 
type of bearing for carrying the radial load. It is of oversized capacity 
and all wearing surfaces are ground and lapped. 


An extra large, all steel bolster unit allows for a wide separation be- 
tween.the bolster and footstep bearings. This helps dampen vibration 
and makes for a cooler running spindle that uses less oil and requires 
a minimum of maintenance attention. 


The full-floating feature of the footstep bearing “cushions” the lateral 
movement of the blade, reduces vibration and helps center unbalanced 
packages. Thus the spindle runs true and wear is minimized. 


The features illustrated in the cutaway view of the standard 
Marquette Roller Bearing Spindle show why Marquettes cost less 
to run. They are especially, designed to meet today’s demand for 
high-speed efficiency—and precision-made to deliver longer service 
with a minimum of maintenance attention. Specify Marquettes | 
—they’re best in the long run! | 


Further information and catalogue will be sent upon request. 


CLEVELAND 10,0HIO 


Wlarufaclunera Off: WYORAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC VERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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Southern Representotive Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg, Greenville, §. € — » TEX 
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e Will not foam or cause sludge formation ee 
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in caustic recovery systems. ss 


ALKAMERCE, a Hartex product, is the ideal 
mercerizing penetrant, scientifically made to ee 


“eee ee 
“se ee 
eee 


give you these advantages: In the final analysis a mercerizing penetrant #@ 


must have the ability to cause caustic soda He 


e Eliminates all preparation of the yarn. ee. ps 
solutions of mercerizing strengths to wet un- ie 


treated cotton rapidly. Let our demonstrator 
prove, in your plant, the superiority of 
Does not lose its wetting power on stand- AT KAMERCE. | 
ing. | 


Does not form a scum in the caustic. 


e May be dissolved directly in the merceriz- 


ing caustic. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Is easily washed out of the goods. 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Has low solvent effect on cotton waxes 
and pectins. 


Has a low exhaustion rate. ALKAMERCE os HARTEX PRODUCTS 
° ‘ Rayon Oils & Sizes Delustrants 
is only slightly absorbed by the cotton. Nylon Oils & Sizes ssid shiebiate 


Thus, it permits larger quantities of cotton Kier Bleaching Oils Cationic Softeners 
eae : Finishing Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 
to be treated before additions of pene- Spithetic Detacointe Wetting-Out Agents 
trant are necessary. Conditioning Agents Weighting Agents 
Scrooping Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 


Sanforizing Oils 
Splashproof Compounds 


a 
Send for free booklet, “‘Mercer- 
izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant”’ 
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WASHED WETTING 
W 
\ easy 1° 
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\ CERIZING pENETRE 
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| based on research, 


ETERNALURE DB 


For dulling and increased snag resistance. 


ETERNALURE 25 
For improving body and snag resistance. 
The use of the above finishes in the proper combinations 
insures hosiery of improved appearance and wear. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes are water dispersions of 
insoluble resins, especially ‘tailored’ for application to 
nylon hosiery. 

There are no toxicity or inflammability hazards in 
their use and may be applied without modification of 
existing equipment and in rotary or paddle machines in 
the same manner as conventional finishes. 

Eternalure Resin Finishes tighten and clarify the 
stitch. They impart increased body and snag resistance 
so that the hosiery may be handled with a minimum of 
irregulars. The appearance and hand of the hose is con- 
siderably bettered. 
| Write for demonstration. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J 
CHICAGO <* PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
In Canada: Onyx Oi. & Cuemicat Co., Lrp., MontREAL 
Toronto, Sr. Jonns, Que. 


> 
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| Bahnson Engineers 
< cracked a hard nut in 
this case by solving 

the problems of a 

basement room, con- 

crete construction, 

with 12' ceiling height 

| streets on 3 sides 
4 and no place to build 
a fan room. 


Careful engineering 
and the flexibility of 
Bahnson equipment 


permitted a practical 


mezzanine installation 


(4° headroom) to produce 
45 tons of refrigeration 
in a central station of 


35M CFM capacity. 


886 Drewry St.. Atlanta. Ga. 93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield. N. J. 553 $ 
W.J. Westaway Co.. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts.. Greenville, S.C. 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 


in the greatest savings program in history. 


Employees who have purchased billions of 


dollars of these bonds during the war now 


want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 
are obvious: 


4 
The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by | ; 


9 out oF 10 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 


‘An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” he 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 


An opportunity for the returned 4 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


A large reservoir of national sav- * 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the — 


idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving : 


habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 4 | 


program now in peacetime operation, your partner 4 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con | 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace ~ 
time future. 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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You've been promised many new develop- 
ments in textile processing just as soon as 

ar-time shortages of raw materials eased 
up. Those stringencies still exist, but despite 
them, Houghton has a number of both new 
and war-stymied products now available. 
They include: 


HOUGHTO-WAX 


A special wax compound developed as an 
aid to cotton warp sizing solutions to pro- 
duce finer fibre lay and a smoother weaving 


ims. oat, 


The ese new Hough fon 


pr rocessing Produc ore here! 


i 


N-100 


A liquid synthetic detergent again available; 
possesses high wetting efficiency, is free 
rinsing, will not be precipitated in hard 
water. One pound scours as well as 4 or 5 
pounds of “neutral” soaps. Recommended 
for all types of alkaline scouring in hard 
or soft water. 


SURFAX L. X. 


A turther development in the Surfax line of 


< warp. Added to regular sizing formula. 
: wetting and re-wetting agents. Excellent as 
; a sanforizing or dyebath assistant, and 
rl VELVETOL F .H. | noted for its economy. 
3 : A paste-type softener which replaces ordi- 

nary stearic acid softening materials. “F. H.” L K LU B ic 

a stands for full hand. This product is prac- 

a tically neutral, contains no free fatty acid, Silk is attempting a comeback, and Hough- 
: and will not oxidize nor turn rancid in the ton’s prewar conditioning and silk soaking 

ie i | finished fabric. oils are again in demand. 

ig * | 

LANOLUBRIC 214 

a- A stock lubricant for wool, which emulsifies Those are typical of the developments being 

readily, producing a thin emulsion of small perfected for tomorrow's textile processing — 
: particle size. Non-oxidizing, easily scoured, available today. Count on Houghton to keep 
‘4 low in moisture content. This is a blend of in the lead: contact the Houghton Man for 
. _ saponifiable and unsaponifiable oils, usable details and service on any of these items 
fe for high grade yarns as well as for fabrics applicable to your processes. E. F. HOUGH- 
"4 receiving a heavy scouring. TON & CO., Philadelphia and Charlotte. 


Moughton Products 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
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when wool is 
fweated with 


you will profit by your customers’ enthusiasm for washable 


Resin. Note the difference after the same number of washings. 


‘identified with the LANASET Resin tag. 


your wool merchandise. Our technical staff is at your disposal 
Ne to help in planning new woolens for best results in 
coordinating fabric and finish. 


3 Our Textile Finishing Bulletin No. 112 “Wool 
‘ Shrinkage Control with LANASET Resin” is 
available on request. 


*Reg.U. S; Pat. Off. 
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When your advance fabric plans include LANASET* Melamine Resin, 


Investigate LANASET Resin today and assure satisfactory sales for 


woolens. The fabric of the suit shown on-the hanger is exactly the same 
as that of the identical suit worn by the young lady in the photograph 
except that the one she is wearing has been treated with LANASET 


Planned right into the development of your woven and knitted fabrics, 
LANASET Resin controls shrinkage and felting. Desirable qualities 
of the wool are maintained. Merchandise processed with LANASET Resin 
has been promoted by leading stores throughout the country, and 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY _ 


FOR WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Beston 


Philadelphia + Providence 


Chariotile + “hicago 
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OTHER FEATURES 


7 Machine is equally svitable for 
* winding cotton, wool, worsted, 
merino, spun silk or 
spun rayon yarns. It is designed and 
built to resist the cutting action of 
hard worsted yarns, No expensive 
replacements are required. 


mercerized, 


2 it will produce 9 different angles 

‘of wind from 9° to 18°. Impor- 
tant if you radically change your 
count or type of yarn. 


2 it will wind dyed yarn, 
‘ even if damp in the center of the 
package. No jumping out of guides. 


g Changeovers from cones to tubes, 
‘or vice-versa, are comparatively 
inexpensive. 


s One side can wind cones and the 
* other tubes, if desired. 


Bulletin A-95 on request. 


The yarn, drawing from bobbin or package, passes through the tension 
and slubbing device after which it contacts the conditioning roll, 
which is partly immersed in the emulsion. The roll can be run at 
three speeds in the direction of the yarn travel and at three speeds 
in the opposite direction, thus providing varied percentage of emul- 
sion pickup. This pickup can be further varied by raising or lowering 
the level of the liquid in the tanks, which | is accomplished by adjusting 
the bottle up or down. 


This is only one‘of many flexibility and economy features which makes 
the Foster Model 102 the winder of today AND TOMORROW. 


KNITTERS ——— Specify FOSTER 
—the ORIGINAL Open Wind Cone 


By so doing you can get 
CONDITIONED yarn if 
you so desire, and can also 
specify the taper, angle of 
wind and cone density. 
Modern slub catching at- 
tachments and other 
special devices on the 
Foster Model 102 assure 
a clean, uniformly high 
quality yarn and cones 
that are free of ribbon 
wind. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; CANADIAN- REPRESENTATIVE: Ross- 
Whitehead & Co.,Ltd., University Tower Bldg., 660 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec, 
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ts More Uniform Dyeing 


moved through a package of yarn and 

. the faster and more uniform are the 

Bprindiple in package dyeing was first intro- 
ao Machine just a few youre ago. And 
dyeing. 

Mand a new fluted spindle design permit a 

ch package than the conventional types 

dyeing and results in greater uniformity. 


isual control panel, patented backwash 
change direction of flow and calibrated 
be sent to you upon request. 


xe Alleghepy Ave. at Sth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Send for a copy 
of this Booklet 


Four times winner 
of Army-Navy “E” 


S Vi i] K | Vi PROCESSING MACHINERY 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing. package dyeing. beam dye- 
ing. plece goods dyeing. package extracting. package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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A NEW RANGE OF COLORS 
WITH BOTH/ | 
WASH AND LIGHT FASTNESS 


For direct dyeing rayon and cotton 
to extra fastness requirements. 
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YARN SPOILAGE & 
THREAD BREAKAGE 
with 
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S YOUR PROBLEM uneven draft on spinning operations with attendant low and 
| irregular yarn breaking strength? Improper saddle and roll neck lubrication 
. may be the cause. 

Correct saddle and roll neck lubrication calls for a lubricant that flows 
evenly through the saddle bore and minimizes roll neck friction. At the same 
time, it must not creep onto roll cots or drip on bottom roll. Sinclair No-Drip 
LUBRICANTS have the correct combination of properties to provide this desired 
performance. | 

No-Drips—in five different grades—possess built-in properties to resist 
creeping. They make for clean, smooth top roll lubrication. 

Keep down irregular drafting and costly spoilage with Sinclair No-Drip 
LUBRICANTS. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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it necessary that they should be. 
' were cheap and plentiful and the needs to which they were 
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ORLD TRADE AND 


THE TECHNOLOGIST 


Address by HERBERT J. WOLLNER before American Association of Textile Technologists 
Announcing Proposed International Standardization of Textile Testing Methods 


\ X THEN the setting up of standards is constructively 

approached and when they are set up on such a basis 
as to provide true solutions to existing trade problems, the 
resulting international standards cannot but help to reduce 
trade frictions between countries. I should like to draw 
your attention to the renewed impulse which both indus- 
tries and governments are giving and the steps which they 


are taking to facilitate international agreement with respect | 


to standards in manufactured goods and raw materials. His- 
torically this is timely and interesting. 

Trade between nations in the earliest days was largely 
the trade in agricultural products and in raw materials, dug 
from the earth or hewn from forests. Quality concepts and 
recognition of similar values were not too strong, nor was 
Materials of production 


put were largely non-discriminating. If there was an ele- 


ment of freebooting in this trade of a-century ago, we can 
put it down as being characteristic of growing industry and 
growing business throughout the world. Shall we ascribe 
it to adolescence and growing pains? Today, international 
trade conditions, however, are quite different. We hear talk 
about balanced trade far more than we did years ago. We are 
impressed with the fact that trade in its balanced state re- 
dounds to the good of the entire world community—and 


underlying all this we recognize the increasingly important. 


Whereas 


® at the time— 


place that manufactured goods take in this trade. 


© years ago the tendency was for the larger nations merely 
} to draw on the raw material cources of those countries which 


wete relatively undeveloped and located in far-away places, 
today we look for equity in trade. Yes! If there was an ele- 


/ment of freebooting involved in yesterday's international 


trading, we can assign it to the adolescent state of the world 
adolescent at least with respect to its becom- 


» ing a completely industrialized world. Today, however, the 
= impulse is upon exchange—exchange of goods, and ex- 
) change of raw materials between countries, 


communities, 
sections, each of which has something to offer in terms of 
physical wares which the other country wants. Now, this 
kind of a trade to be successful requires a mutual under- 
standing of the other fellow’s wants and needs and a mutual 
desire to adequately satisfy those wants and finally the ability 
to do so, Both knowledge and understanding leading to 
agreements are needed. 

Can you deal, can you trade with a man who does not 
understand you? Will he appreciate, if he is not able to 
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understand you, what is required for him to do to satisfy 
your wants. Will he recognize the degree to which he has 
to refine his processes, and so to speak, hew to the line in 
manufacturing, in assembling, in providing you with those 
physical things which you are entering the world market 
place to purchase? Or would you on the other hand prefer 
to deal in a world where competent understanding with 
respect to the basic requirements of manufacturing processes 
obtains and where the critical tolerances, details, dimensions 
and compositions which are involved in a smooth-flowing 
industry are understood by everyone concerned. 

A supplier separated by thousands of miles from a pur- 
chaser can only then make “‘good delivery’’ when both agree 
upon the methods by which his products will be examined 
and tested, and the standards against which they will be 
compared. I know, of course, that this is all very elementary 
to you. 


Controlling Markets 


There are however, further angles to this business of inter- 
national standardization which transcend the mere capacity 
for someone to make “good delivery’”’ of exportable goods. 
Let me refer to a small item which appeared in the United 


States Department of Commerce publication, Foreign Com- 


merce Weekly, some months ago. It is a typical little item 
but full of implied background ssl suggestion. It related 
to an inquiry from two South American countries looking 
for an American manufacturer capable of supplying lamps 
previously made by Germany and Japan. Dotted over these 
two South American countries in offices, factories and homes 
are electric light fixtures today which American lamp bases 
will not fit. Interesting story . . . Germany before the war 
sold electric light fixtures in South America which German 
lamps would fit, but American lamps wouldn't. On the 
other hand, German lamps would fit American, type sockets, 
a mere matter of dimension and design, but very, very clever 
as you will readily admit. 

It isn't always necessary to control a world market through 
treaties. Treaties can be broken, can be torn up, but a lamp 
socket, if it is going to be ripped out of the wall, requires 
a lot of expenditure of time and money and is not quite 
as simple as tearing up a piece of paper. How very effective 
in garnering and controlling a market for lamps is the 
method the Germans attempted to employ in the device 
which they developed. But how very expensive in terms of 
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a peaceful world trade. Countless examples of a similar 
kind can, I suppose, be cited. All were directed toward 
capturing world markets, shall we say in perpetuity—in a 
manner which had nothing to do with the quality of mer- 
chandise delivered, or the equities which were involved in 
each particular instance. 


> And again there are these customs barriers. The customs 
courts are frequently asked to rule upon questions of defi- 
nitions where a manufacturer in a foreign port on order by 
an importer here in America, shipped merchandise under 
the impression that it fell within certain tariff clauses or 
paragraphs because that is the way that paragraph 1s in- 
terpreted, in this far away place. The merchandise arrives 
here, the word usage is far different from what it is abroad, 
and lo and behold whereas it’s one thing in Europe, or one 
thing in Egypt, or one thing in Australia, or one thing in 
the Argentine, it’s quite another thing here. Who is right? 
Well, everyone is right, of course, and universal understand- 
ing of what these words mean which are written into tariff 


_ and customs acts of the world, would be the only basis upon 


which this kind of continuous litigation could be avoided. 
It is litigation of this type which frustrates trade. It is this 
type of thing, this type of universal lack of agreement which 
the United Nations Standards Co-ordinating Committee is 
set up to correct. 

After the last war, tin: the middle 20s, there was formed, 
with headquarters in Switzerland, an international associa- 
tion for the purpose of facilitating the setting up of inter- 
national standards. It was largely under the aegis of tech- 
nical men, and such industrial interest as was behind it was 
spotty. As a matter of fact the two large world trade nations, 
Great Britain and America, were not overly energetic insofar 
as their respective commercial interests were concerned. Not 
so, however, the central European powers. They early dis- 
played a keen interest and quickly let their influence be felt. 


Waiting for the time when natural rubber becomes more plenti- 
ful. the chemical products. division of Goodyear Rubber Co. is 
ready to go inte production on a new Pliofilm fabric, which is 
described as waterproof, scarproef and se tough it can't be 
seratched with a knife. Shown above is experimental matched 
luggage. purse, shoes, garment bag and upholstered chair featur- 
ing the use ef this mew fabric. 
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There seems to be a general tendency at the present to be- 
lieve that the Fascist countries attempted to employ the 
International Standards Association as a tool to further 
their agressive interests. The impression obtains that in the 
absence of strong counter influence by America and Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany did succeed in holding great 
sway in this organization. With the coming on of the recent 
war it was, of course, necessary for the International Stand- 
ards Association to be put, shall we say, quasi in the state 
of suspense. Its activities and functions were taken over 
by neutral Switzerland, which attempted during the period 
of the war to maintain its pulse, albeit, shall we say in 
quiescent state. 

During the war—specifically in 1943, Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada were confronted with simple 
problems of unifying their military production. Lack of 
uniformity in the myriad minor details of dimension and 
composition, imposed difficulties in co-ordinating manu- 
facturing, the cost of which has variously been estimated in 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. To meet this emer- 
gency, it was decided to set up a temporary committee. Thus 
the United Nations Standards Co-ordinating Committee 
came into being. It opened its offices in June, 1944. Its 
primary function at that particular time was to facilitate the 
prosecution of the war in providing an agency by means of 
which matters of standards could be adequately and ex- 
peditiously handled, standards insofar as they affected the 
war. It was, of course, at that time also recognized that 
such a committee might undertake to facilitate the transi- 
tion in the immediate post-war period, and through an 
understanding of the nature of the problems involved to 
provide a springboard by means of which future steps to- 
ward international standards could be taken. This com- 
mittee was not limited to the three organizing powers, but 
its facilities for collaboration were immediately extended 
to all the United Nations. A large number of countries 
signatory to the United Nations agreement indicated the 
desire to collaborate, and international standardization as 
an adjunct to the war effort came into vital and active being. 
It was recognized early that this newly created committee 
could only be considered a strictly temporary body and that 
when the war was over the groundwork would have to be 
laid for a permanent and adequate international organiza- 
t10Nn. 

International standardization is now obviously coming of 
age. It is recognized, no longer, as the “ivory tower’ crea- 
tion of scientists and technical men completely divorced 
from any needs of reality. It is now recognized as a necessary 
tool of trade, manufacture, business. To date the following 
17 countries, through their national standards bodies, have 
joined the committee: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, South: Africa and the United States. 

At a meeting in New York, Oct. 8-11, 1945, the United 
Nations Standards Co-ordinating Committee took the first 
steps in setting up a permanent. international standards 
organization. In taking these steps it has been the view of 
the committee that in the post-war world the internationa! 
aspects of standards are going to be of far greater impor 
tance than formerly, and that accordingly the permanent 
institution must be more strongly organized and more ampl} 
financed and staffed than was the old International Federa 
tion of the National Standardizing Association. This 
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ANOU the Textile Industry 
‘ Because we have “grown up” with the Southern Textile Industry we are 
o ‘ thoroughly familiar with the supply needs and preferences of the buyers, 
: 3 superintendents, overseers and master mechanics in Southern mills. This 
° is evidenced by the COMPLETENESS of our stocks and the unvarying 
: QUALITY of every product that we carry, which means that customers 
: are assured that their orders will be filled promptly and with the products 
| of reliable manufacturers. 


Present customers are finding our service particularly helpful during 
this period of complex production problems. On the basis of their experi- 


of | ence we solicit YOUR business. 


Serving Industry for Ouer 48 Years 


‘THe = TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY Co. 
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preliminary work has included preparations for a world- 
wide conference of the national standards bodies to be held 
in London to consumate the formation of the permanent 
organization. The work of the October conference also in- 
cluded the drafting of a proposed constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the London conference for final action; the formu- 
lation of recommendations in regard to various matters 
necessary to the setting up of a permanent organization; and 
discussions with existing international bodies concerned 
with standards. It is proposed that the new body shall be 
called “International Standards Co-ordinating Association.’ 
Maybe we'd better again review the picture. Anytime 
you enter into a compact for the purpose of setting up a 
standard, you lose something. You lose something which 
hitherto you may possibly have considered important. You 
lose purposely, willfully, and with forethought in order to 
get something which you consider more important than the 
thing which you are about to give up. It’s just like trading, 
in trading you give up and you get. The thing you give up 
you need less than the thing you get. The other fellow gives 
up something which he believes he needs less than the thing 
he is going to get. This applies to standardization, whether 
it is on a national level or on international level. 
Development of individuality, be it in character of per- 
sonality or of product, can and usually does result, in dis- 
tinction. Yet all distinction, except it be based upon real 
superior quality—is not worthy of the effor‘'—some defi- 
nitely unworthy. When being different from others in your 
community causes you to lead an unsuccessful life, then your 
distinction is a hardship and a loss to you. Similarly if manu- 


facturing some oddly dimensioned, or compounded product 


Seated on the bale of cotton is Effie Senn Mason of Gastonia, 
N. C., who will reign as Queen of the Royal Court of Cotton in 
the Fifth Annual Cotton Festival to be staged in the combed yarn 
center June 17-21. Inset shows R,. Dave Hall, prominent textile 
executive of Belmont, N. C., who will officiate as King of the 
Cotten Court. The festival is being resumed this year for the 
first time since Jane, 1941. 


causes you to lose your market, then this distinction should 
be traded in for a more acceptable, shall we say, a standard 
model. 

I have now the unique pleasure of an announcement. 
The United Nations Standards Co-ordinating Committee 
has been advised by the American Standards Association 
that it, on behalf of its entire membership, 1s proposing to 
the world at large that methods for testing textiles be stand- 
ardized on an international level, and specifically it is pre- 
senting some 94 at-present-existing American standard pro- 
cedures and proposing them for international discussion, 
consideration, modification where called for, and apparent- 
ly they trust, for adoption. Now, you know this is quite 
interesting. The United States today enjoys a very pre- 
eminent position in the world affairs, especially with respect 
to textiles. The standards to which its level of living has 
compelled manufacturers to produce their wares, have been 
so high, and getting higher each succeeding year, that they 
have been broadly recognized as desirable levels from utility 
and other points of view. The program which the Ameri- 


can Standards Association now presents, and which I have - 


the privilege of making this ‘first announcement on, is ex- 
tensive and certainly is the largest proposed project yet sub- 
mitted. 

These methods, these 94 separate and distinct methods 
which in one way or another through these past years have 
been the results of your efforts and commanded your respect, 
are now being presented for the first time and laid upon 


an international green bais table and offered for considera- ~ 


tion to provide a common language in the interests of a 
healthy and enhanced international trade. When one con- 
siders the universal character of textiles and the fact that 
they are constructed to satisfy fundamental human needs, 
it is rather surprising that no far-reaching international 
agreement on test methods have so far been developed. Tex- 
tiles are a major item in international trade. 

The world is now entering upon a new era and especially 
is this true of textiles and their manufacture. New synthetic 
fibers are continually being announced. New methods for 
processing the older natutal fibers are being continually 
developed. The control of the quality of output which will 
obtain in future textile manufacturing, will by comparison 
of past and present controls seem crude. It stands to reason 
that if a manufacturer and exporter in one country, selling 
his fabrics in many. parts of the world, will have to subject 
his product to test methods differing from place to place, 
he will run up against a very severe technological barrier, 
and that my friends, is where standards and the tech- 
nologists come in. Accordance and agreement on methods 


of establishing good delivery in shipments of textiles, appear ’ 


obviously desirable and essential to free, smooth-flowing, 
streamlined trade. In setting up international standards 
with respect to textile test methods, there was no implica- 
tion of setting up standards of quality. Indeed, it would 
appear from the technical advances that have been announced 
that the future world buyer of textiles will have a complete 
and almost unlimited range of qualities from which to 
choose. Qualities of character built into fabric will pre- 
sumably be under such specific control that the buyer will 
be able to choose that particular combination that precisely 
suits his needs and the needs of his community. 


tions have once been set, universal agreement on a method“ 
for test must have previously been developed. 


To bet « 
able to obtain satisfactory delivery after his precise specifica- * 
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; Wj Straight and Duplex 
Types (also special) of 
high carbon steel, nickel or 
cadmium plated and stainless. 


HEDDLE FRAMES 


Single iron ends, double iron 
ends, or combination ends; sin- 
gle or double rods; special 
frames to order. Metal parts 
zinc plated. 


Phone: Harrison 7140 
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REEDS — Pitch-band and all metal types. Air 
Space accurate within .01 inch; dent thick- 


ness within .001 inch; super-smooth. Prompt 
service, 


LAWRENCE 
Main Office & Plant 

P. QO. Box 927—‘Phone: 6194 


x 
CHARLOTTE 
Branch Plant 
CLIFTON WATSON 
Manager Southern Sales 
P.O Box 2036-—'Phone 3-7 503 


S. FAYLOR 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
‘Phone — 2-6060. 


R. D: HUGHES SALES CO, 
1812 Main St. 
C-6283; 


ARTHUR HARRIS 
P. ©. Box 1982 
"Phone Main 2543 


ALBERT R. BREEN 
BO Jeckson Bivd. 


THE MOST VALUABLE THING IN THE WORLD 
LET AN E-MAN SAVE SOME OF IT FOR YOU 


The E-Man can save some of “the most valuable thing in the world,”— 
your time, because he’s within easy ‘phoning distance, because his 
practical knowledge enables him to understand your problems, and to 
make suggestions, and because he can supply from one source many of 
the mill accessories that you require. Put an E-Man to work for you. 
‘Phone or write our nearest office . EMMONS LOOM HARNESS 
CO., Factories in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. Branch offices 
as above. EXPORT AGENTS: ARGENTINA—Storer & Cia, Chacabuco 
443-49 Buenos Aires; BRASIL—A. Polak, Caixa Postal 362, Rio De 


- Janeiro and Sao Paulo; CHILE—W. L. Robinson, Casilla 4075, San- 


tiago;- COLOMBIA—C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin; 
CUBA—J. M..Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, Habana; D. F. MEXICO— 
Leo Lenk, Apartado 533, Mexico; PERU—Constantino N. Saba!, 
Apartado 2288, Lima; VENEZUELA—N. Marvez, Apartado 391, Cara- 
cas; URUGUAY—Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Montevideo. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Loop & Doll Pickers e Emmons 
Loom Straps, mfgd. by B. F. 
Goodrich Co. e Picker Aprons 
& Conveyors e Warper and 
Lease Reeds e Slasher & Strik- 
ing Combs e Mail Harness e 
Selvage Harness Jacquard 
Heddles e« Mending. Eyes & 


Twine. 5 coats carefully baked varnish. 


“CHAFELESS CORD’ COTTON HARNESS — 
Look for 1 red between 2 green stripes. Glass 


smooth, flexible, strong. Finest staple cotton; 
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Model Industrial Medical Department 


MINIATURE plant hospital demirned and built by 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of Boston, 
Mass., was a featured exhibit at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Industrial Nurses held this month 
at Chicago, Ill. The model industrial medical department is 
built exactly to scale, including complete furniture and 
equipment, and includes such minute details as tiny medi- 
cal instruments. A number of life-like puppets less than six 
inches high are made to resemble doctors, nurses, and pa- 
tients. | 
The purpose of the exhibit is to visualize plans for an ideal 
medical department for factories and industries, which was 
developed after careful studies by American Mutual tech- 
nicians, and based on the composite experience of many 
engineers, architects, physicians and nurses associated with 
industry. The medical dispensary plans basically, are de- 
signed to accommodate a plant payroll of 1,500 employees, 
where it is assumed that from 45 to 90 workers with occupa- 
tional and non-occupational illnesses will be treated daily 
im an eight-hour period. Provision is made in the exhibit 
plan for a waiting room, doctor's office, nurses room, nurses 
work area, a two-bed ward, two examining rooms, two 
treatment rooms, a supply room and a physiotherapy room. 
This model medical department is presented as practical 
and effective for a plant employing about 1,500 people. The 
design is a composite of the experience of a number of in- 
dustrial physicians and nurses, Many factors of importance 
to management such as cost, availability of space and build- 
ing ordinances were considered in its planning. It 1s not 


The promotion of better health in the plant and the preservation of the 
working skills of men and women in industry depend upen efficient 
medical and nursing care. It is one of the cornerstenes upon which 
harmonious relations are built. To assist industrial management in 
providing this better medical care for workers, the model plant hospital 
shown above has been developed by the American Association of Indus- 
trial Nurses in collaboration with American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. 
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intended to represent the perfect plan as conditions in indus- 
try vary greatly and influerice the requirements of the medi- ~ 
cal department. However, the model may be used as a 
guide for the designing of larger or smaller units according 
to the needs of the particular industry. 


The percentage of workers daily visiting a plant dis- 
pensary varies greatly but it is assumed that in a plant of 
1,500 employees anywhere from 45 to 90 (three to six per 
cent of plant population) workers with occupational and © 
emergency non-occupational illnesses will be treated in an 
eight-hour period. Although not primarily intended for 2. 
that purpose, the department should also be adequate for a 
preplacement and periodic examination program. It is as-” 
sumed that such a program would not require more than ten | 
physical examinations daily, The average hourly census in 
a department of this size would therefore be about nine and 
would rarely exceed twelve. 


The medical department is designed to occupy approxi- 
mately 1,600 square feet in a corner of a typical industrial; 
building. It should preferably be located on the ground 
floor in the place most convenient for the use of injured” 
workers. In some instances, it may advantageously be located J I 
near the personnel office. Water and toilet facilities have 4 
been placed in those locations where plumbing, soil and s¥" 
vent lines as well as water supply may be readily installed 
in buildings of this type. Hot and cold water must be pro- | 
vided for the dispensary. Entrance to the department is i? 
through a corridor in the building and there is no entrance 
directly from the outside. 

A staff consisting of a full-time doctor, two full-time ‘4 
nurses and a clerk would be necessary for adequate service y 
in an active dispensary. a 

The worker enters a waiting room where he or she is 1 
interviewed by a secretary at a far corner. A patient who ts 4 
waiting cannot see treatment being administered to any per- 
son. Although the waiting room is inside and without a .¥3 
window, it can be made attractive. Waiting periods should *4 
be curtailed, as the medical department must make every “Y > 
attempt to get the worker back on the job as soon as possible. { } 

The general dispensary is spacious and contains all essen- gy 
tial equipment for first aid. Glass partitions divide thi» ‘- > 
area into three smaller rooms, providing a nurse's sub-dress- 4” 
ing room and two rooms for treatments and hand and foot v} 
baths. Since many injuries are to the hands, treatment and am 
re-dressings can be done without embarrassment to the pa 
tient. Privacy is obtained without sacrificing efficiency b 
glass partitions extending out from the central washing.“ 
units. The sub-dressing room permits the nurse to interview 
patients privately. A Snellen chart may be-placed in this 
room for vision testing. Essential equipment for the dis- 
pensary consists of a sterilizer, autoclave, two hand baths, 
one foot bath, a waste sink, besides the usual surgical equip: 
ment and instruments. 


Two examining rooms are provided for physical examind™** 
tions, minor surgical operations and special treatments. Each }#’) 
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RESYNON NS is a water-soluble, alky! urea resin in liquid 
form, developed to produce durable finishes on cottons, e 
spun rayons and mixed fabrics. It is very stable for long 
,. periods of storage; in fact it can be safely exported. It ° 
contains 42-43% solids resin, in which a catalyst has 
been incorporated. No additional catalyst is required. @ 


¥ "Trade Mark Reg. 


Each 


ETIN 


RESYNON' NS . SYNTHETIC RESIN 


eee eee 6 


18 
27 


Ready to Use Now 
‘or 6 MONTHS from Now 


Requires no Additional Catalyst 


Other properties are as follows:— 


FOR PERMANENT FINISHES AND SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


4 


ROVIDENCE 


ON 


May be diluted with water to any strength of solu- 
tion desired. | 


Is thermosetting and requires curing at 300°F for 
5 minutes, or equivalent, to effect polymerization. 


Imparts stiffness to fabric in proportion to amount 
used. 


Stiffness may be softened and made more resilient 
by the addition of Ahcovel* A. 


Compatible with starches and gives them greater 
resistance to washing, if properly cured. 


Additional information on request 


1815. PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. 2 CHARLOTTE, NC, 
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of these rooms should be furnished with all essential equip- 
ment so that they can be used interchangeably. One of the 
rooms may be equipped with special instruments such as 
may be necessary for the treatment of eye injuries. 

A separate room is designated for physiotherapy since 
these treatments usually require a relatively long time. Rec- 
ommended equipment includes a diathermy machine and 
infra-red lamps. Baking machines are also desirable pieces 
of equipment. 

The laboratory is small, since relatively few laboratory 
procedures are performed in an industrial medical depart- 
ment. If an extensive program of periodic examinations 1s 
planned, a larger laboratory may be necessary.. Equipment 
and materials to perform a routine urine analysis and blood 
count, as well as a small refrigerator, is the minimum re- 
quired. 

A room of moderate size is provided for the doctor. This 
room should be soundproof and equipped with a desk, 
chair and instruments for consultations and minor examina- 
tions. A fairly large room is provided as a rest room for 
workers indisposed for a few hours and who are able to 
return to work the same day. This room may be entered 
from the corridor and closed off from the remainder of the 
dispensary. This feature will be found invaluable in cases 
_of severe injury or sudden death in the plant, since workers 
may be taken to this room, given first aid and removed to 
the hospital without disturbing the rest of the clinic. 

Other features of the clinic are a nurse’s rest room and a 
supply room of ample proportions. Toilet facilities are pro- 
vided for both clinic personnel and patients. 

It should be pointed out that the following features are 
of special interest: (1) a separate two-bed room, which may 
be entered from the corridor and permits care of serious 
emergencies without disturbing the medical department; 


A— 


The model plant hospital detailed in architect's drawing: Key: 
auteclave: Be—bed; C—chair; D—desk; E—foot rest; F-—foot tub; 
G—slop sink; H—seak sink; I—goose-neck lamp; J-——instrument ster- 
ilizer; K-——instrument cabinet; L-——treatment chair; M-——infra red lamp 
(Physio. RM); (lab.}; N—diathermy machine; O— 
cabinet; P—felding screen; Q—lockers; R-—centrifuge; R—refrigera- 
tor; S—waste can; V—costumer; W—stepladder; X—laundry basket; 
Y—seale; Z—file; &—table. 


M—microsco pe 
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quate space for storage of supplies. 


~The Small Plant Dispensary 


‘Title Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| i 

| 

/ 

EXAMINING RA. WAITING RM. 


20-0" 


TREATMENT RM. 


Ins 
AuD 
CABINET 


The small plant dispensary. Key: A-——infra red lamp; B—bed; C— 
chair; D—18 by 24-inch table: E—work table; F—goose-heck lamp; 
G—treatment chair; H—settee; costumer: J-——waste can; K—nurses 
desk; L—lavatory; M—table and sterilizer; N—foot rest. 


(2) a large, efficient dispensary which has the added desir- 
able feature of privacy; (3) a special room for physio- 
therapy; (4) examining rooms where preplacement examina- 
tions, special treatment and minor operations may be per- 
formed; (5) a separate room for the nurses and clerk; (6) 
separate lavatories for personnel and patients; and (7) ade- 


The small plant dispensary (see illustration) is designed 
for industries employing less than 500 people and in charge 
of a part-time physician and a full-time nurse. The essential 
features of an effective first aid room are embodied in this 
layout. These features consist of a waiting room, treatment 
room, rest room, lavatory and storage space. Arrangement 
of the various units will depend on local factors. 

The area required is about 350 square feet, but this can 
be contracted or expanded according to the particular needs. 
The space is divided into three separate units. The waiting 
room js small but will rarely have to accommodate more than 
three or four people and is so arranged that waiting patients 
cannot see into the treatment room. 

The treatment room occupies most of the floor area and 
contains a desk for the nurse.and doctor, lavatory, hand and 
foot baths, sterilizer, dressing table and other equipment. 
A rest room with a table and bed may be used interchange- 
able for physiotherapy, physical examinations or other treat- 
ments requiring privacy. This room can also be used for 
workers indisposed for several hours during the work day. 


Executive offices of the Philadelphia Textile Institute 
Foundation have been opened in Rooms 1200-1201. Land ° 
The enlarged activities of the foundation will be carried on 
at this new address under the direction of Emil R. Pohlers, 


executive director. 
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the ‘“BICARB’’ way 


step | 


Add “Bicarb’— 
caustic completely 
converted — hot 


safe. 


Add acid—reaction 
then acid — cold 
wash. 


TIME WITH “’BICARB” 


Add soda ash— 


reaction alkaline— 
then wash (hot 
wash may now be 
safely used). 


TIME WITH ACID 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine . . 
Anhydrous & Aqua 
Products . . 
Gas. 


Caustic Soda 
. Chlorine Dioxide . 
.. HTH Products . . 
. Synthetic Salt Cake . . 
., Sodium Chlorite Products 


. . Ammonia, 
. Fused Alkali 
. Dry Ice . . Carbonic 
.. . Sodium Methylate 


A MATHIESON 
DEVELOPMENT 


Faster, simpler, safer than acid, 
bicarbonate of soda effectively 
removes caustic by changing it in- 


to sodium carbonate or soda ash. - 


Originated and commercially de- 
veloped by Mathieson Research, 
this process offers certain definite 
advantages: 


* acid resistant equipment not 
required, 


hot wash safe. 


production speeded by elimination 
of additional steps necessitated by 
acid process. 


careful chemical control 
unnecessary. 


no health or other hazards involved 


These advantages, plus new ones 
stemming from inténsive research, 
may hold important meaning for 
you—may bring to light possibili- 
ties you haven't thought of. 
While complete details for the 
utilization of this process have 
been evolved specifically for tex- 
tiles, Mathieson Research is pre- 
pared to carry out further assign- 
ments in other fields. 


For best results, consult our Tech- 
nical Staff in regard to adapting 
this new Mathieson development 
to your particular operations. 
Write for further information. 


A. 
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Wool Association Has Convention 


RTHUR BESSE was re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers at the 81st 
annual meeting of the association April 9 at Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City. Vice-presidents Franklin W. Hobbs 
and Moses Pendleton and Secretary- -Treasurer Walter Hum- 
phreys also were continued in office. Newly elected vice- 
presidents were Millard D. Brown, Lewis A. Hird and 
John L. Hutcheson, Among the newly-elected directors 
were Roger Milliken of Deering Milliken & Co., and Harold 
]. Walter of Uxbridge Worsted Mills. Robert C. Atherholt 
of Hampton Looms of Virginia, James F. Diephus of Paci- 
fic Mills, and Thomas Sheehe of Chatham Mfg. Co. are 
among those directors whose terms continue. 

More than 375 association members convened at the morn- 
ing business session, opening the day's activities. Mr. Besse 
at that session gave his annual report, in which he warned 
the trade on the comming effects of a possible reduction in 
the protective tariff rate. Pending legislation in emergency 
price control, proposed investigation of claims that textile 
machinery is being shipped out of the country, C.P.A. in- 
terpretation of Amendment No. 4, and the tariff were topics 
which came up for consideration. 

J. Byron Wilson of the National Association of Wool 
Growers legislative committee was a guest speaker at the 
luncheon, after which Saul Sells, assistant director of the 
Office of Price Administration's consumer goods price di- 
vision, conducted a questions-and-answers program with 
himself as ‘‘target.”” Among those who participated in the 
discussion were Mr. Besse, the “spark plug,” Ames Stevens, 
Kenneth Marriner, Edward Robertson, Val Gottschlinger, 
Charles Craig, Alfred C. Gaunt, George Riley and others. 

Mr. Sells explained the type of reasoning employed in 
the setting up of the regulations and most of the session 
was devoted to a discussion of the desirability of consider- 
ing cases which provided problematical cases, individually, 
rather than on the present basis. He told the wool men that 
O.P.A. is now conducting a survey of the wool textile indus- 
try, the results of which are expected to disclose the need 
for a price adjustment on individual fabrics without taking 
into accounts the mill's profits in comparison with the base 
period. 

The gist of Mr. Wilson's comments was a discussion of 
the tariff situation, dealing with which, Mr. Wilson said 
frankly, involved an approach which to him was still prob- 
lematical. 
of co-operation the wool textile industry effected, because 
he said it “not only consumed the wool that was the product 
of his associates, but provided lamb and mutton at their 
official luncheons.” 

Anent the lowering of the tariff, Mr. Besse said that 
We must understand that it is the administration's program 
to encourage imports, not because we need great imports, 
but because of the pressure of exporting industries for 
larger sales abroad and because of the acceptance in academic 
cloisters of the concept of free trade. We are faced with a 
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He began by humorously referring to the type’ 


fight for our very existence. The American wool textile 
industry is, on the basis of output per man hour, more 
efficient than that of any other country... . And the Ameri- 
can wool textile industry cannot afford to miss any possible 
opportunity to tell its story in order to prevent being secri- 
ficed for a purposeless foreign trade whose value is measured 
only in terms of meaningless, but colossal figures of vol- 


ume. 


The . American public during 1946 will be provided with 
more yards of woolens and worsteds than have ever been 
produced in this country in any peacetime year, the Ameri- 
can Wool Council has reported as a result of a survey of 
current production and military and foreign requirements. 
Production at present is running at the rate of 425 million 
yards and this volume gives promise of increasing as labor 
conditions improve, the council stated. Distortions in pro- 
duction and distribution forced on the industry by, the 
M.A.P. were cited as being largely responsible for the bovis. 
age in men’s clothing. Elimination of M.A.P., according 
to mill executives who were queried, would result in increas- 
ing production of men’s wear fabrics many millions of yards. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy will be in the market for 
any quantity of worsteds or woolens during 1946, the coun- 
cil reported. However, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
anticipates that the American woolen and worsted industry 
will use between 800 million and 900 million pounds of 
wool for civilian apparel fabrics in 1946. The council report 
concludes that ‘over and above the high rate of demand, 
is the unanimous declarations of textile manufacturers that 
the traditional pattern of production and distribution, built 
up over generations of meeting the public’s needs in ratio 
of total production, has been forcibly destroyed. Woolen 
and worsted manufacturers:‘must today make fabrics which 
will permit them to meet increased costs of labor and ma- 
terials rather than what the market most urgently needs.” 

Pointing out the cause for this situation, the council re- 
port continues, ‘Only a buyers market, such as exists today 
permits this type of operation,” and advancing a curative 
measure, ‘Only a change in present O.P.A. restrictions that 
will permit textile manufacturers to revert to their tradi- 
tional pattern of production, based fundamentally on the 
needs of the public, will relieve existing drastic shortages 
in types and qualities of essential fabrics,”’ 


Celanese To Increase Staple Fiber Output 


The expansion policy of Celanese Corp. of America calls 
for raising staple fiber production to three times its present 
level, W. McM. Cameron, first vice-chairman, informed 
stockholders at their annual meeting recently. The current 
$40,000,000 expansion program also will increase produc- 
tion at existing plants and extend new facilities at Bridge- 
water, Va., Summit and Belvedere, N. J., and Rock Hill, 
| 
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PROCESSING RAYON STAPLE 


~ As Explained to the South Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association — 


By L. L. COBB, Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


URING the early 1930s, many textile men thought 

that the future of spun rayons would be on the wool 
system, that is, the French and Bradford systems of yarn 
manufacture. The French and Bradford worsted systems 
require many processes to reduce a tangled mass of fibers 
into a commercial yarn. We have found that a higher 
grade yarn can be produced on the cotton system at a lower 
cost. The cotton mills are the largest consumers of synthetic 


staples and it is thought that they will continue to be the 


leaders in this rapidly expanding field. 

There are no difficult problems in pracessing rayon staple 
on the cotton system if the yarns being spun are in reason- 
able limitations, Mills which have changed over to rayon 
from cotton agree that they prefer to process rayon instead 
of cotton. Rayon staple comes to your mill in neat bales, 
they are easy to handle, and easy to stack in your ware- 
house. The processing qualities are more uniform than 
cotton. The mill and the machines are easier to keep clean 
and your help is more satisfied. 

As some are not familiar with rayon terms concerning 
fiber size I will attempt to clear up this point. Rayon is a 
versatile fiber, it is made in many sizes and in any commer- 
cial length. The size or fineness of synthetic fibers ts. usually 
expressed in denier per filament. The 1.5 denier rayon 
staple is approximately as fine as a good upland Carolina 
cotton. The 3.0 denier staple fiber is approximately twice 
the size of Carolina cotton. The 5.0 denier rayon staple 
fiber is still coarser, etc. Synthetic fibers of various deniers 
are used in yarns and fabrics on the regular cotton system. 
The 1.5 and the 3.0 denier. fibers are the most commonly 
used at the present time. The finer fibers or filaments, such 
as 1.0 denier and 1.25 denier viscose and 1.5 denier acetate, 
have a very definite place in the market and their use is 
increasing; 5.0, 8.0 and 12 denier acetate fibers are widely 
used where or when bulk is desired without harshness. 

Your mill must be governed by the limitations imposed 
by its equipment when planning the fiber size and lengths 
to be used. Rayon fibers are treated by the producer with 
a very small amount of a lubricant or finish which controls 
static and assists in uniform drafting. The lubricant reduces 
fiber breakage and nep formation on the picker and cards, 
as well as aiding in the reduction of clearer waste and fly. 
Excessive and improper lubrication, however, will cause 
faulty carding, neppy and flaky webs, and lapping on the 
various drafting rolls. In addition to this, excessive lubrica- 
tion will cause the licker-in and cylinder to load rapidly, 
making it necessary to strip very often. _ 

A high percentage of the yarn produced today is made 
from two-inch staple, because this length offers several ad- 
vantages over the 1.5-inch. For a given yarn count, the 
two-inch staple yields a breaking strength approximately 
eight per cent higher than the 1.5-inch staple and in criti- 
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cal numbers the processing qualities are improved. The 

2.5-inch staple gives only a slight increase in breaking 
strength over the two-inch because the fiber breakage dur- 
ing processing increases with the longer lengths. Two and 
a half inch fibers have an average length of 2.08 inches 
after carding, the two-inch averages 1.8 inches and the 1.5- 
inch averages 1.4 inches. The new count, too, increases as 
the staple length is increased. 

Many of the cotton mills now processing rayon staple 
use two picking processes, two drawing processes, slubber, 
intermediate and use two ends up in spinning. However, 
there are‘also many mills using one picker process, two 
drawings, a slubber and spinning with two ends up. This 
regular cotton layout with a single picker process and one 
fly frame before spinning does not do as much blending. 
These short cuts make it essential to prepare a very uniform 
blend before picking. 

Both acetate and viscose rayon staple fibers may be used 
alone or in blends with each other or with other fibers such 
as cotton, wool, casein fibers, silk or mohair. Blending is 
often used to obtain cross-dyed effects, as well as to change 
the fabric’s physical character—that is, its hand, drape and 
crease-resisting properties. The wise choice of fiber types 
and sizes offers unlimited possibilities for yarn and fabric 
constructions. For all yarns and fibers which are to be 
cross-dyed, it is important to obtain blending of the dif- 
ferent types of fibers of which the yarn is to be composed. 
If the blending is not uniform, filling bands and warp 
streakiness will appear in the finished fabric. Such fabrics — 
can be saved only by dyeing them a solid shade. It is 
known that filling bands will appear in a 50-50 blend of 
acetate and viscose staple if the acetate content varies more 
than 1.5 per cent from bobbin to bobbin when woven on 
a single shuttle loom. 

The greater number of blends are made before ‘icin 
and the old sandwich method is widely employed and is 
recommended, The blending and weighing are hand oper- 
ations, and the employee should be carefully instructed to 
obtain accurate weighings and to break up the viscose 
lumps as the sandwich blend is being made. Example: A 
blend is to be 50 per cent 3.0 denier acetate and 50 per 
cent 3.0 denier viscose fibers. Fifty pounds of acetate fibers 
are carefully weighed out and spread on the floor of a bin 
at least 12 feet square. Fifty pounds of viscose fibers are 
then weighed out and spread evenly over the layer of ace- 
tate fibers. This is repeated until the desired total poundage 
is prepared. The operator then picks up a section of the 
blend, making an effort to get as many layers as possible of 
the sandwich blend in each armful. He then feeds it 
directly to the feeder hopper of the picker, or it can be 
tinted and blown into a storage bin for conditioning. 

The operator making up the sandwich blend should be 
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HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 


1, Large reduction of ends down. 


2.More foreign elements removed 
from yarn. 


3.Specially compounded for uni- 
form wear, lengthening service 
life. 


4. Equally effective for special types 
of synthetic and synthetic blends 
of yarn. 


5. Decreases flying lint in spinning 
room. 


6.Not affected by temperature 
changes. 


7. Oil resisting and static free. 


8.No grooving—less ends down. 


9.Easy to apply, 


Daycos are Specially Engineered to Give 
Maximum Results on All Types of Frames 


Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 
revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco 
Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 
yarn and increased production. : 
Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 
cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 


unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes. 


throughout an exceedingly long’ life. Their surface is so 
tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 


torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practically . 


unknown. 

Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate account- 
ing records have proved that the cost-per-hour of opera- 
tion with Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. 

Check the nine advantages listed at the left which you 
get with Dayco Roll Coverings. Then let us prove these 
specially engineered cots can help you raise both your 
quality standards and your production curve. Write today 
for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
‘DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C 


SPECIAL TYPES OF ROLL COVERINGS ‘ 
| ARE AVAILABLE FOR FRAMES EQUIPPED 


WITH FLAT AND REVOLVING CLEARERS 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 
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sure to break up the lumps or slabs of viscose before put- 
ting down a layer on the sandwich mix. This is important 
because acetate fibers open more rapidly than viscose fibers, 
and if the viscose is not freed from lumps, the spiked lift- 
ing aprons in the hoppers will take the acetate out faster 
than the viscose. Large lumps or slabs of viscose will ride 
up the apron and be knocked back by the knocker-off or 
stripper roll. As the acetate fibers are exhausted from the 
hopper, a surplus of viscose is built up, thus making an 
uneven blend in the lap, with the result that filling bands 
will appear in a cross-dyed fabric. If the blend is being 
tinted in the picker hopper, the viscose lumps will become 
too damp or wet from the tint spray. These wet or damp 
lumps will nep on the pickers. and the card. If the viscose 
is well opened, these faults are eliminated. 

Very little blending is carried out on the finisher-picker 
or in the drawing. Blending on the finisher picker is dan- 
gerous because laps often split and feed in double until the 
operator straightens out the lap. It is very difficult to 
eliminate spiraling if 100 per cent rayon slivers if different 
fibers are blended on the drawing process. The variation 
of card sliver weight usually averages 20 per cent. If a 
thin or light section of two or more slivers of one kind of 
fiber happens to feed in at the same time, subsequent 
doublings will not correct the error and filling bands will 
result. 

Mechanical feeders are not sufficiently accurate to feed 
in small amounts of various fibers uniformly enough for 
yarns intended for cross-dyed fabrics. Mechanical blenders 
before picking are not widely used. Of course, if the yarn 
of 100 per cent acetate, viscose, or any other synthetic fiber 
is being processed, the blending operation can be ignored, 
except that it is best to open several bales at a time and 
feed the pickers from all. the bales. 


Reason for Tinting 


The purpose of tinting rayon staple fiber is solely for the 
identification of spun rayon yarns in the weaving mills. 
The average mill will require four or five shades of color 
to identify its various blended or 100 per cent yarns. None 
of the natural undyed rayon staple need, any additional 
finish or lubricant from the standpoint of performance in 
carding and spinning. This is true for blends and for 100 
per cent yarns of either acetate or viscose. Only fugitive 
tints should be employed. Each plant should carefully test 
its tints to be sure that they can be readily scoured out and 
that they will not stain other fibers or yarns with which the 


TEMPLETON HEADS SOUTH CAROLINA S.T. A. 


The new chairman of the South Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association is J. B. Temple- 
ton, superintendent of the Poinsett Mill, Brandon 
Corp., Greenville. He was elected at the divisional 
meeting held at Parker High School in Greenville 
April 13, and succeeds John M. Caughman, general 
superintendent of Spartan Mills at Spartanburg. James 
B. Lybrand, assistant superintendent of Mills Mill 
at Greenville, was elected secretary of the division, 
and J. L. Adams, superintendent of Beaumont Mfg. 
Co. at Spartanburg, was named chairman of its card- 
ing and spinning section. 


tinted fibers are to be spun or woven. Some of the so- 
called fugitive tints are difficult to remove in finishing. 
Many of the rayon fugitive tints will dye or stain wool and 
protein fibers, and this should be kept in mind if wool 
casein fiber is present in the blend being tinted or in the 
fabric in which tinted yarns are woven. If the tinted yarns 
are to be subjected to any steaming or other setting proc- 
ess, the fugitivity of the tints after such a process should 
be tested. 

If the floor space is available, it is suggested that the 
sandwich blend be made and put into a feeder hopper, 
where it is spray-tinted, and then blown into a storage bin 
for conditioning. Even the best tinting systems tint or color 
only a small percentage of the fibers. The fibers which are 
exposed to the tint spray become excessively damp and will 
nep badly on the picker and the cards unless this excessive 
moisture is allowed to disperse. 

If it is necessary to tint on the pickers, a spray system 
with an intermittent spray is recommended, because the 
fibers have time to change their position during the “‘off’’ 
part of the spray cycle and do not become too damp or wet. 
All tinting solutions should be very concentrated in order 
to reduce the moisture content of the tinted stock. There 
is no need to add more than 1!/,; pounds of the fugitive 
tinting solution to each lap of approximately 45 pounds. 
If more is added, it will be very difficult to eliminate neppy 
stock. Laps which are tinted on the picker will card better 
if they are allowed to condition at least ten hours before 


carding. 


Minimum Handling Is Desirable 


In processing rayon fibers, it is very desirable to keep the 
handling of the fibers at the minimum. Either single or 
two-process pickers may be employed, but it is suggested 
that the beats per inch be reduced to a total of 40 to 50. 
The Kirschner type beater is satisfactory, and it should 
have a feed roll clearance of at least one-fourth of an inch. 
Although no cleaning is necessary, the beater acts as an 
opener and fluffs the fibers. Bullet-nose pins are recom- 
mended. The grid bars should be covered to eliminate 
waste. 

As all pickers vary, it may be necessary to experiment to 
determine the ideal fan speed. The majority of fibers 
should be drawn to the top cage, and split lap preventers 
should be used. The lap should be wrapped in heavy paper 
before it is removed from the picker. It is important, also, 
to doff lap as soon as it is completed, because if the full 


lap is allowed to continue to revolve the outside layers will . 


be ruptured and will be likely to split when they begin to 
unwind on the finisher or on the card. The laps should be 
stored on racks—not on the floor. Rayons absorb dirt and 
oil verp rapidly, and it is important that they be kept clean. 
The paper wrapper should be removed until the lap is 
placed on the card. Excessive weight should not be used 


on the calender rolls, as the fibers are easily crushed. The 


pressure on the lap roll should be light, because excessive 
pressure causes the lap to bulge. Often the picker lap pin 
or roll is difficult to remove when doffing. If the pin is 
tapered, it will come out easily and the fibers will not be 
injured. Many plants use heavy cardboard tubes over the 
lap pins, which is satisfactory. 

The average picker will produce a lap every six minutes, 
and the laps will be uniform in weight with very few re- 
jects. An efficiency of 75 to 80 per cent is attainable, 
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depending on the number of blends being processed. Lap 
weights up to 16 ounces per yard are practical, but the best 
results will be obtained with laps weighing approximately 
13 ounces. The lighter weight laps’ allow less plucking 
under the feed roll. Uneven and lumpy laps will be jerked 
or plucked. | 

Most rayon staple being processed today is carded on 
the revolving flat card. Revolving flat card production of 
12 to 14 pounds per hour can be expected for the 3.0 
denier and coarser blends. If a blend contains more than 
25 per cent of 1.5 denier acetate or viscose fibers, the card 
production should be lowered for clean carding. If 100 per 
cent, 1.25 or 1.0 denier viscose is being carded, the card 
production should not exceed six pounds per hour, because 
these finer fibers require more carding action. If the card 
is in good condition mechanically, standard settings will be 
satisfactory. 

SUGGESTED SETTINGS (INCHES) FOR REVOLVING 
FLAT CARDs | 


Doffer to cylinder.......... .010 
Cylinder screen, back ..... 020 


The mote knives should be removed and. a solid screen 
used beneath the licker-in. If the card clothing wire is 80s 
and 90s (80s on cylinder, 90s on flats), or 100s and 110s, 
the average blended or 100 per cent lap can be carded sat- 
isfactorily. The licker-in should be covered with No. 1 
rayon wire. This type licker-in wire discourages loading 
and aids in the reduction of neps. Licker-in speeds can be 
maintained at 350 to 440 r.p.m. with satisfactory results. 

A flat card processing 12 to 14 pounds per hour should 
be stripped every four hours. Many mills run longer be- 


“ tween stripping, but if the cylinder becomes loaded, the 
_ carding action is impaired and the fibers will be rolled. 


The card should be kept clean, because if fly and dust are 
allowed to accumulate around the feed rolls or on top of 
the doffer and licker-in cover, they are often blown or 
dropped into the stock being processed. The calender rolls 
on the card should be cleaned thoroughly and polished. 
The rolls in the coiler head also should be inspected. It 


"s may be necessary to increase the calender roll speed one or 


two teeth to maintain a taut web. Coiler heads are too often 
over-lubricated or under-lubricated. They should be prop- 
erly lubricated, but excessive oil should not be used, as the 
rayon sliver will absorb the oil very rapidly and will cause 


‘lapping on the drawing and fly frames. This is a common 
occurrence which should be avoided. The flat speed should 


be reduced to approximately one flat per minute. The 
cylinder speed is maintained at approximately 165 r.p.m. 
As the card production is increased, the quality talls off. 
It is quite possible that, in the future, card production may 
bé increased to 20 to 25 pounds’ per hour on revolving flat 
cards, but this awaits the development of an opener unit 


¥ which will deliver semi-carded stock. 


Roller cards are being used to a limited extent to card 
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coarse synthetic fibers for the cotton system. This type of 
card will not handle fine deniers satisfactorily, but it can 
handle coarse blends, such as 50 per cent 5.0 denier acetate 
and 50 per cent 3.0 denier viscose, provided the staple 
length is two inches or less. The longer staples, such as 
21/,-inch acetate or viscose, will nep badly on the roller 
card at high speeds. If the blend is all 5.0 denier, then 
21/,-inch staple will card satisfactorily, because the 5,0 
denier, being a stronger and coarser fiber, has less tendency 
to break and nep. Production of 25 to 30 pounds per hour 
can be obtained. The very coarse fibers, such as 8.0 and 12 
denier, will card satisfactorily in all lengths and at high 
speeds. | 

The average cotton drawing frame can handle 11/-inch 
staple at normal speeds of 85 to 110 feet per minute. If 
longer fibers are to be processed, the third roll from the 
front can be removed, or new stands can be obtained. 
Many types of synthetic and leather top rolls are being 
used, but there. is a very definite trend toward metallic 
rolls. Leather rolls require varnishing and are easily 
scuffed unless the operators are careful. Metallic rolls in 
good condition give very little trouble with eyebrows and 
clearer waste, and they will not lap if the staple is properly 
lubricated by the rayon manufacturer. The self-cleaning 
top clearer is the most satisfactory. The regular types should 
be cleaned or picked at every doff, because both the top and 
bottom clearérs load very rapidly. If they are not cleaned 
on‘ schedule, the waste builds up and is drawn into the 
fibers being drafted. 

Two drawing processes are necessary, because one draw- 
ing does not parallelize the fibers sufficiently for good 
drafting on the slubber. Some mills use only one drawing, 
but quality and efficiency suffer. The drawing frames should 
be kept clean and the spoons and guides polished to re- 
move any rough spots. The average textile plant produces 
a finished drawing sliver with a weight variation of 20 per 
cent. This variation is too high, and the problem in general 
deserves a considerable amount of thought and work on 
the part of the yarn mills and machinery manufacturers. It 
is desirable to maintain the drawing web reasonably taut 
and never to allow loops or folds to be drawn into the 
trumpet. There is no definite rule as to trumpet size, be- 
cause the bulk of a 60-grain sliver will vary with the blend 
being processed. 


It is necessary to keep the sliver cans in excellent repair. 
The inside of the cans should not be painted, because many 
paints and lacquers become tacky after prolonged exposure 
to the finish or lubricants on the rayon fiber. All types of 
fly frames are being used to process sliver into roving. The 
average print cloth mill uses a high-draft slubber and then 
spins direct with two ends up in spinning. These long- 
draft slubbers can usually handle 11/,-inch staple, but if 
two-inch is to be processed, the roll stands will have to be 
changed. 

Normal long drafts can be used. The twist is usually 
reduced for the longer staples, but it is bad practice to use 
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too low a twist multiplier, due to the danger of stretched 
roving. The majority of blended and 100 per cent rovings 
will process efhciently with the following multipliers: 95 
for one-hank roving, 1.00 for 11/-hank roving, and 1.20 
for 31/,-hank roving. 

Cleanliness is very important on the slubbers, and 


should be standard practice to clean the top and the bottom — 


clearers after every doft. Because it is very difhcult to clean 
the bottom clearers, this is an operation that the average 
slubber hand neglects. The operator running three machines 
will have the time to keep them clean if he is properly 
instructed. This point is stressed because the lower cleaners 
load up rapidly, and unless they are cleaned on schedule, 
the waste will feed back into the fibers being drafted. The 
flyers should be kept clean and polished. Synthetic rolls do 
a far better job on the slubber than they do on the drawing 
frame. Lapping is less troublesome because the twist which 
is being inserted is the roving. 

The operators of the slubbers or fly frames should be 
instructed to use as little twist as possible when putting up 
an end on the frame. If these piece-ups are twisted ex- 
cessively, they will result in a hard end. There are no 
definite rules concerning the lay, but this problem should 
be studied in each individual plane, because it will vary 
with the blend employed. In other words, one-hank roving 
made with 50 per cent 5.0 denier acetate and 50 per cent 
3.0 denier viscose will be more bulky and require more 
space than would the same roving made entirely of 3.0 
denier fibers. 
denier fibers, the lay could be much closer, because the 
roving will be more compact. 

It is important to keep the aprons on the fly frames in 
very good condition. If the leather is old and cracked, ex- 
cessive lapping will result. Synthetic aprons must be 
watched carefully, because some types form bulges or blis- 
ters and produce very uneven roving. If lint is allowed to 
accumulate within the loop of the apron, it creates uneven 


—|t’s Convention Season 


NNOUNCEMENT of the thitd annual Southeastern 
Industrial Recreation Conference at the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Hotel, April 25-26, has been made by R. Thurman 
Taylor, Jr.; general chairman. The program of this con- 
ference has been designed to aid industry in the building 
and operation of employee recreational activities. Well 
known recreation authorities will participate in the pro- 
gram, Previous conferences were held at Atlanta, Ga., and 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The convention of the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, to be held at the General Oglathorpe Hotel in 
Savannah, will begin with a dinner meeting of association 
officers, directors and past presidents the evening of May 
1. Regular convention activities will commence the next 
morning with a business session; this wilt be followed by 
a buffet luncheon, golf tournament and the annual banquet 
session. The final day, May 3, will include a business ses- 
sion, buffet luncheon and the annual meeting of the Textile 
Education Foundation, Inc. 

May 4 is the date of the Southern Textile Association's 
second divisional meeting this spring. The S.T.A. Eastern 
Carolina group will gather on that day at the North Caro- 
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If the one-hank roving were made from 1.5. 


pressure while the fibers are being drafted. Some of the 
newest frames use only one apron. These frames are doing 
excellent work and are easier to keep clean. Of course, 
conventional drafting is used in many plants, and it is 
satisfactory, with a lower range of drafting. . 

The fly frame bobbins should be kept in excellent con- 
dition, free from rough places and grease spots. The rayon 
fibers will-absorb grease very rapidly, and it is very difficult 
to remove in finishing. Some mills use cardboard tubes 
over their bobbins, and this practice is satisfactory. Skewer 
sticks should be well shaped, and there should be no undue 
pressure to act as a brake on the bobbin as it revolves in 
the creel. 


Very few difficulties are encountered in spinning if the 
frames are in good mechanical condition and if the prep- 
aratory processes have been carefully supervised. All types 
of drafting are being used to spin synthetic fibers and ‘ 
blends: Many mills without long draft use the slip draft. 
Slip draft, which is usually limited to a draft of 16 to 18, 
allows the use of longer staples without too great an ex- 
penditure for conversion. Long draft frames ate satisfac- 
tory and are widely employed. Conventional drafting is 
satisfactory within its range of draft, 

Twist multipliers are usually specified by the fabric 
designer and will vary from 2.75 to 5.00. Maximum ¥”#% 
strength of 3.0 denier, 1!/-inch blends is obtained with a 


for the Textile Industry— 


7 
lina State College school of textiles, Raleigh, for a technical 
session which begins at 10 a. m. % 

The three-day convention of the American Cotton Manu- | 
facturers Association at Pinehurst, N. C., will open with | 
an afternoon business session May 14, this to be followed 
by an evening session. The next day’s program will include | 
sessions in the morning and afternoon and a banquet in 
the evening. The final day will be devoted to addresses, 9 
committee reports and election of officers. A skeet shoot — 
and golf tournament will be sidelights of the convention. 

For the first time since the fall of 1941, members of the 
Carolina Yarn Association will gather at Pinehurst, May 
16-18 for three days of golf, skeet and other entertainment.’ 


Due to the reduction in the number of rooms available at 


the Carolina Hotel, association headquarters, invited guests i 
this year this year will be limited strictly to mill executives. 
Registration of guests will precede a practice round of golf ¥ 
on the first day. Golf, skeet, tennis and riding, followed 

by a special entertainment in the evening, have been calen ‘ ‘ 
dared for the second day, The third day will be devoted to @ 
the same sports, followed by a banquet, awarding of prizes 
and a special entertainment. 
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The second in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers 


The Problem: to support the harness 
in a perfectly horizontal position at 
all times and to stand up under constant rolling 
over the top roll shaft. | 
Service Requirements: ability to withstand constant 
tension created by the weight of the harness and 
the intermittent pull of the jack strap and to resist 
internal and surface wear as it winds over the top 
roll shaft, and high tear strength to prevent separa- 
tion at the top roll and hook ends. 
The Solution. Graton & Knight's ‘‘Hairitan’’ 
leather furnished hairless for fabric protection). 
Because ‘‘Hairitan’’ Loom Leathers are selected 


from the centers of the hides, the closely knit fibres 
provide high tensile strength, high tear resistance, 
and low stretch. Special curry provides flexibility 
and high resistance to frictional wear. ‘‘Hairitan’’ 
harness strapping is equally effective when used on 
other types of tops. | 

All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE 
LINE of ‘“‘Hairitan’’ loom leathers — pickers, 
check straps and other strappings — are identified 
by the orange color on the flesh side. Write for 
catalog on Graton & Knight textile leathers. 
Graton & Knight Co., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 
4, Massachusetts. 


Line Loom Leathers 


A complete line manufactured by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial leathers. Supplied by the leading 
distributors in the textile industry. Look under ‘Graton & Knight’’ in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone 
Directory or THOMAS' REGISTER. 
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multiplier of 3.5. The maximum strength of 3.0 denier, 
two-inch blends is obtained with a multiplier of 3.3. Witt: 
these multipliers the average breaking elongation of the 
yarn will be ten to 12 per cent. Good weaving requires at 
least ten to 12 elongation. If the average denier per fiber 
of the blend is greater than 3.0 more twist is required, as 
the coarse fibers are more difficult to twist in the fiber mass. 
It should also be pointed out that, unless more twist is used 
in the coarse blends, the yarn is often stretched between 
the front roll and the traveler. This will result in thick 
and thin places, 

The average spun rayon can be spun with an end-down 
count as low as 25 to 35 per 100 spindle hours, provided 
the yarn contains sufficient fibers in its cross-section. Ex- 
perience has shown that, for practical spinning, the mini- 
mum number of fibers per cross-section is 88 for 11/5-inch 
staple, 78 for two-inch staple, and 68 for 21/,-inch staple. 


Fiber Length 


The trend towards increased length of staple fiber, such 


as two or 21/-inch staple instead of 11/,-inch, has increased , 


the processing efficiency in the spinning mill and has made 
it possible to spin finer yarns from 3.0 denier rayon and 
coarser; that is, yarns with fewer fibers per cross-section. 
Another result of this trend has been an increase of five 
to ten per cent in yarn breaking strength. 

Three-inch staple will also probably find its place in 
post-war blends for woven and knitted fabrics using 5.0 
denier per filament and coarser fibers. Such yarns will be 
less hairy than when short, coarse fibers are used, and this 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED 
FOR 


Now that synthetics are becoming increas- 
ingly available, it's time to check up on your 
facilities for handling them. 

For improved b blend identification, you'll find 
the equipment manufactured and sold by 
Frank F. Fuller offers the lowest-cost, most up- 
to-date snd most versatile method of applying 
fugitive tints. This is proved by the already 
widespread use of Fuller installations by fore- 
most texule manufacturers throughout New 
England and the South. 

In your own production, Fuller equipment 
will bring many new, important advantages to 
the processing of synthetic hbres. Write for 
information. 


FRANK F. FULLER 
Textile Spraying Equipment 


831 Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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will reduce fly on the knitting machines. Blends of coarse 
fibers medium count yarns, such as 18s to 26s, cannot be 
processed successfully in 11/,-inch staple length if the blend 
contains sufficient coarser deniers to bring the average 
denier per fiber above 3.5. 


The field of coarser blends with 5.0 denier filament 


acetate in combination with 3.0 denier viscose has increased © 


rapidly during the past several years and appears to have a 
promising future. Acetate fibers are soft and pliant, and 
the addition of these fibers to blends of viscose, cotton and 
wool produces fabrics of desired suppleness and draping 
qualities because the coarse fibers add bulk, but the fabrics 
remain soft and pliant. It should be noted that this desir- 
able suppleness can be destroyed by stretching the yarns, 
by employing high twist multipliers, and by improper 
finishing techniques. 

In warp preparation of spun rayon yarns, all typés of 
cone and package machines are beihg used. Blends and 
100 per cent yarns will perform efficiently at high and low 
speeds. These yarns produce uniform cones or packages 
for all types of warping, and the same rules that apply to 
cotton yarns hold true for the synthetics. Filling wind is 
usually employed for warp spinning, except when the 
Barber-Colman spooling and warping system is used, in 
which combination winds may be employed. 

Cleanliness is very important in these operations, and 
the machines should be cleaned on the regular schedule. 
Tension devices, guides and slub catchers often load up: if 


they are not cleaned, the end will often break or the bunch - 


of fibers will slip through and become attached to the yarn. 
Overhead cleaning systems are good, but they will not keep 
the slub catchers from building up. Humidities of 55 to 
60 per cent are necessary for efficient processing of synthetic 
staple fibers. The opening and blending room should be 
conditioned to at least 60 per cent to aid the correct weigh- 
ing of the blends and to obtain better laps on the’ picker. 
Excessive humidification will cause neppy carding and lap- 
ping of the drafting rolls. 


Waste 


The average spinning plant will make approximately 
nine per cent waste. More than one- half this amount is 
reworkable and can be added to new lots. as made up. 


However, it is suggested that the reworkable waste be re- 


carded before being added to new lots. By recarding, the 
waste is made practically nep free and will not contaminate 
the new fiber in process. Some plants prefer to recard the 
waste from roving, etc., only after putting it through a two- 
section waste machine. Card and drawing sliver and lap 
waste are often added directly to new lots without any 
treatment. Other plants. recard all the reworkable waste 
after putting it into laps. Automatic feeders are sometimes 
used to feed the waste card instead of making up the lap. 
Two flat cards can easily handle the waste for a 10,000- 
spindle unit producing 72,000 pounds of 20s yarn per 144- 
hour week. The reworkable waste can be carded at 16 
pounds per hour. 

The cylinder and flat strips from the waste card should 
be discarded and sold as waste. The fiber being delivered 
from the waste card can be fed into a container without 
putting it into sliver form, or the usual sliver can be made. 
If the waste is put into sliver form, it can be put back into 
process by feeding it in at the back end of the finisher 
picker. If ome picker process (Continued on Page 72) 
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Captured here is the very spirit of 
spring —the promise of clear bright 
days that come when nature has made 
its change and invites you outdoors. 

It’s a long-jacketed, hip-swathing 
costume suit, deep-cuffed in fox-tail. 
Pacific Mills provided the new cross- 
rib fabric — 100% wool strengthened 
with worsted warp. 

Fabrics like this one owe much of 
their appeal to color—and the Pacific 
Mills depend, for color-correctness, 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 


on suppliers like Sandoz. Thinking 
ahead with textiles, Sandoz laborato- 
ries keep one step ahead of the fashion 
parade and another step ahead in 
technical progress ... thus assuring 
you of fashion-right and technically 
dependable colors. For example, such 
acid colors as Alizarine Light Blue 
4GL (Pat.) and Alizarine Light Violet 
2RC (Pat.), exclusive colors of Sandoz 
which are level dyeing and very fast 
to light. 


VAN DAM STREET, 


PACIFIC MILLS 


For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... you'll find 
the “color achievements” you see in 
these Sandoz advertisements a reliable 
guide to your needs. Sandoz applica- 
tion laboratories are located in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, where stocks 
in wide range are carried. Other 
branches are in Chicago, Paterson 
and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13. 
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Qver 200 Southern Cotton Mills 


are Saving time and labor and are preventing accidents ™ “— 


—PARTIAL LIST OF USERS— 


Abbeville Mills Corp... Abbeville, S. C Hadley-Peoples Mfg. Corp., Siler City, N. C. Quaker Meadows Mills. Inc., Hildebran, N.C. 
Abernethy Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C Hampton Mills, Inc., Troutman, N. C. Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C 


Alexander. Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C 
Alice Mf&. Co., Easley, S. C 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.. Winston-Salem. N.C Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 
Hannah Pickett Mills. Inc... Rockingham..N. C Rex Hanover Mills Co., Gastonia; N. C. 


American Yarn & Processing Co Mt. Holl Harden Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C Rhodhiss Cotton’ Mills, Inc:, Rhodhiss, N. C 

arriett Cotton Mills, Hendérson, N. C Riverdale. Mills, Enoree, 8S. C. 
American Yarns. Inc., Mt. Holly. N. C aderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Aragon Baldwin Mills. Rock Hill, S. C faeeetta Mills, Henrietta, N. C Va : 
Arcade Cotton Mills. Rock Hill, S. C Spinners, Hickory. N. C Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. " 
Bath Mills, Inc., Bath, S. C. HightamPark Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C Robinson Yarn Mill, Gastonia, N. C r 
Bibb Mfg. Co... Macon, Ga Highlat irk Mfg. Co.. Rock Hill, S. C Rockfish Mills, Inc,. Hope Mills, N. C 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills. Bladenboro, N. C Holt-Wil n Mig: Co., FPayetteville, N. C Rock Hill Yarn Mill, Inc.; Réck. Hill, 8. C. j 


Boger. & Crawford, Lincolnton, N. C Industrial 
Bowling Green. Spinning Co.. Gastonia. N. C. Imperial ¥a 
Brandon Corp... Greenville, S. C Inman Mills 
Brookford Mills. Brookford, N. C Ivey Weavers 


Millis, Inc., Rock Hill, S.C. Rocky Mount Cotton Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C 
Belmont, N.C. Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

5. > Rowan Cotton Mills Co.. Salisbury, N. C. 
N.C Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C 


Brown Mfg. Co.. Concord, N. C. Jackson Mills maford, S. C Sadie Cotton Mills Co., Inc., Kings Mountain 

California Cotton Mills Co., Uniontown, Ala. Jennings Cotton KN fm Lumberton, N. C N. C 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C Jewel Cotton Mills, Mlle. N.C Safie.Mfg: Co., Rockingham, N. C 

Carlton: Yarn Mills, Inc... Cherryville, N. C Judson Mills, Greenvilig Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury. N. C 

Carolina Mills, Inc., Newton, N.C. ° Kendall Mills, Charlotte™ > Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C. S 

Caro-Lin-Ian, Inec.. High Shoals, N. C Kirigs Mountain Mfg. Co ‘ pountain. N.C Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C : 

Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville, South Carolina Cotton Mills. Inc., Orangeburg, | 

Cedartown Yarn Mills, Inc., Cedartown. Ga Laurens Mills, Laurens, §S Ss. C. 

Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N..C Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C.\@ mapartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C d 

China .Grove Cotton Mills Co., China. Grove, Linn Cotton Mills, Landis, N.W ‘daie Mills. Inc., Spindale. N. C | 
N.C Lola - Mills, Inc., Stanley, erd Mills, Wilmington, N. C. é 

Clifton. Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. C Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. CN Bmotton Mills, Spray, N. C | 

Clinton Cotton Mills. Clinton, S: C .Manetta Mills: Monroe, N. C: wile. Mills, Chester. S. C. V 

Clover Spinning Mills, Inc., Clover, S. C Mansfield Mills, Inc., Lumberton, ; SeeMilis, Fort Mili, S.C. f 

Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C Marshall Field & Co:., Spray, N Springs De Kershaw, S. C | 

Corriher Mills Co., Landis, N. C Martel Millis Corp.. Spartanbure,. Sy Springs Lancaster, S. C 

Courtenay Mig. Co., Newry. S. C Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, Spun. Holly N.C 

Cramerton Mills. Inc., Cramerton, N. C Mayfair Cotton Mills, Arcadia, S. C. Kamit ills noxville, Tenn. t 

Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C Mayo Mills, Inc., Mayo, 8, C Mille 

Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. Monarch Mills, Union, 5. C oteele’s C. 

Dacotah Cotton Mills; Inc., Lexington, N. C Monroe Mills Co., Monroe, N. C. Yarn 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville. Ala Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville. N Tallapoosa Thréad a, Ga 

Davidson Cotton Mills, Inc., Davidson. N. C Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. & Textiles. In¢@ Gastgiiie | 

Dixon Mils: Inc., Gastonia, N. C Morrowebb Cotton Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C. (3Rrenton ton Mii, Gaston a, 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga & Cotton MUS N.C 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham. N. C Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain. N. C \ Spinners Corp., Dewees 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, 5. C Oakboro Cotton Mill Co., Oakboro. N. C ite@itates Rubber Co., Bia: enn f 

Edinburgh Cotton Mills, Raeford. N. C Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City. N. C United ; Rubber Co.,, W ing Oy ; 

Edna Milis Corp.. Reidsville, N. C Pacific Mills, Columbia, 5S. C Valdese Mtg. Co., Valdese, f 

Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham. N. © Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8S. C Victor Co., Greet? Siam 

Erlanger Mills, Inc... Lexington. N. C. Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 6, Gainesville. Ga Victoria Cotten Mill, Roek“Hill, re 

Erwin Cotton. Mills, Durham, N. C Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 4, New Holland, Ga Virginia Mills. Big. Sw#epsonville, N. ic 

Esther Mill Co., Shelby, N. C Panola Mills. Greenwood, S. C., Wade Mfg: Co ‘Wadesboro N. @& . f 

Fairfax Mill. West Point Mfg. Co.. West Point, Ga Parkdale Mills, Inc.. Gastonia, N. C Ware Shoals Mfg. Ware Shoalsys 

Firestone Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N.C Peck Mfg. Co., Warrenton, N. C. Watts Mills, Laurens Bat oe C 

Globe Mills Co., Mt. Holly. N. C Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C Waverly Mills, Inc Laurinburg, N. 

Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C Peerless Spinning Corp., Lowell, N.C Whitney Mills, Inc Ww 8B. 

Greenwood Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C Mills, Pelzer, C Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 

Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 8. C Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C Yarn Specialties, Inc., Clover”s’ C ie 

Groves Thread Co., Inc., Gastonia, N. C Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont. S. C Woods Mfg. Co.; Ltd., Welland, .Ontarié ’ 


Loose lint that ‘gathers around the rollers of roving and spinning frames during the spinning operations must 
be removed or the machines become clogged and the operations impaired. Removing this lint by hand methods 


is costly and dangerous. S 
The KELLER PICKER-MOTOR does the job simply and quickly. Simply insert the long tapered picker E 
rod between the rollers while the machine is running. The lint will gather around the rod which revolves at high t 
speed and can easily be slipped from the end of the tapered rod. 0 

Air Driven, weighs only one pound, ‘and is 6'% inches long exclusive of picker rod: Picker rods are available 


in two lengths: the 6” long rod for the open type roving and spinning frames, the 9” long rod for the apron 


type frames. 
Write for Complete Information 


OLIVER LANDIS 


SOUTHERN AGENT “4 


718 Queens Road CHARLOTTE 4,N.C. Telephone 3-4557 


for renveving loose lint from spinning machinery 
| 
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By M. HOPLEY and J. R. F. JACKSON in Textile Recorder 


OLD and mildewproofing and rotproofing are largely 
concerned with the protection of textiles against 
microbiological attack. The term ‘microbiological attack” 
is a convenient description for the process by which textile 
materials are discolored or damaged by supporting the 
growth of the low forms of living matter-classified broadly 
under the headings bacteria and fungi. 

Bacteria are very small unicellular organisms which when 
suitably stained, and examined under the microscope show 
little evidence of internal structure. Moist surroundings 
and the presence of nitrogenous organic matter favor the 
growth of bacteria and for this reason they exist in great 
variety in the soil. All bacteria reproduce by simple binary 
fission but some types may also form spores or seed-like cells. 
Spore-forming bacteria are the type chiefly responsible for 
the destruction of textile fabrics. Some types of bacterta 
possess the power of independent movement but this feature 
is only evident if the medium in which they live is sufficient- 
ly moist. 

Fungi, although included in the plant kingdom, differ 
from ordinary plants in their lack of chlorophyll, and in the 
fact that they nearly all absorb oxygen and liberate carbon 
dioxide. Fungi exist in enormous variety and range in size 


from the massive forms which are sometimes seen growing 


on rotting wood, to the minute forms responsible for the 
mildew damage of textiles; these latter varieties are com- 
monly called molds. 

Molds are larger and more complicated in structure than 
bacteria and their reproductive processes are more akin to 
those of ordinary plants. They produce spores in largé num- 
bers and grow more rapidly than bacteria, forming large 
spreading colonies on the surface of the material (the sub- 
strate) on which they grow. Molds usually prefer substrates 
which are rich in carbohydrates; they tolerate wider varia- 
tions in osmotic pressure and humidity than bacteria and 
often flourish at lower temperatures. Like bacteria, molds 
are to be found in great profusion in the soil and play a 
similar part in maintaining fertility by breaking down or- 
ganic waste matter into a form easily assimilated by plants. 

It is this property possessed both by fungi and bacteria 
of breaking down organic matter into simpler substances 
which provides the textile chemist with the problem of 
mildew and rot damage to textiles. Everyone is familiar 
with the phenomenon of mildew or mold growth in one 
form or another. The “fur which develops on rotting 
vegetable matter, e.g. badly stored fruit is a common example 
of mildew growth. Similar manifestitations of mildew 
growth are met with in the textile industry and vast quanti- 
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ties of cloth have been spoiled by the development of black 
or colored stains which are the common results of vigorous 
mildew growth. Not all kinds of mildew growth seriously 
degrade the cellulose of which the cotton fiber is composed, 
and in consequence the development of the mildew growth 
does not necessarily impair tensile strength very much. How- 
ever, the unsightly stains which accompany mildew growth 
are sufficient to make it extremely undesirable, as the market 
value of the cloth is negligible once it is stained in this way. 

Bacteria normally do not attack cotton unless it becomes 
contaminated with soil or is stored under conditions ap- 
proaching 100 per cent relative humidity. For these reasons 


’ fungi constitute the only causative agent of the very majority 


of cases of microbiological damage met with in the cotton 
textile industry. 

For the development of vigorous mildew growth, high 
humidity, a. sufficient high temperature and a supply of oxy- 
gen are all essential, and it has been shown that goods stored 
in a dry atmosphere or in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
do not develop mildew. The rate of mildew growth 1s 
normally greatly accelerated by warmth providing that the 
humidity is sufficiently high. Another factor, ranking in 
importance with those already mentioned is the amount of 
readily available food in the form of size residues such as 
starch or dextrine and water-soluble salts present on the 
textile. These substances provide an ideal medium for rapid 
mildew growth; well-scoured cotton is not by itself a very 
good medium for supporting mildew growth and is thus 
less susceptible to mildew attack than fabrics in the gray or 
sized condition. 

It may be asked where the spores of these fungiod growths 
come from. The answer is of course that fungus spores are 
always present in the air and are deposited on the surface 
of textiles by air currents. For this reason the presence of 
mildew-infected cloth in the same storage space as unin- 
fected cloth is highly undesirable. The atmosphere of the 
room becomes highly charged with mildew spores from the 
infected cloth; these fall on the uninfected cloth and rapid- 
ly set up new mildew growth, especially if ventilation is 
poor. To minimize the possibility of mildew infection under 
normal circumstances without resort to the use of chemical 
protective agents it is therefore desirable to store the textiles 
in a cool dry atmosphere, to ensure adequate ventilation and 
to exclude foreign matter as far as possible. | 


Mildewproofing Agents 


Chemical substances which prevent mildew growth on 
textiles are known as mildewproofing agents or fungicides, 


¥ 
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the protection they afford being mainly required either while 
the goods are being processed, stored or under shipment 
abroad. Mildewproofing as defined here does not imply 
therefore that the chemical treatment must be such that it 
will remain effective when the goods are in use or exposed 
out of doors to the weather, although in actual fact several 
substances used as mildewproofing agents have considerable 
resistance to weathering. Shirlan (salicylanilide) and Prod- 
uct VF (mercapto-benzthiazole) possess considerable re- 
sistance to leaching, especially if they are applied in con- 
junction with a water-repellent finish. 

For the control of mildew it was at one time common 
practice in the cotton industry to employ zinc chloride as an 
antiseptic. This was added to the size prior to slashing and 
it was found that the addition of about eight per cent zinc 
chloride on the dry weight of size was sufficient to protect 
a gray cloth against mildew during subsequent shipment 
and storage except under the more severe conditions of 
temperature and humidity. However, the use of zinc chloride 
was the cause of much trouble to the cloth finisher because 
of the tendering which occurred during singeing. Alterna- 
tives to zinc chloride were also required because 1s was re- 
garded as insufficiently certain in action and because it prov- 
ed to be ineffective under very severe humidity and tempera- 
ture conditions. Phenol, salicylic acid, formaldehyde and 
- sodium silicofluoride were all tried as alternatives, but a 
satisfactory antiseptic was not forthcoming until the dis- 
covery by the British Cotton Industry Research Association 
of the remarkable antimildew properties of salicylanilide, 
now marketed’ under the trade name of Shirlan. This sub- 
stance has proved to be an extremely effective fungicide 
and goes far to meeting the requirements for an ideal anti- 
mildew agent as it is colorless, odorless, non-volatile and 
non-toxic. 

Other substances, notably the chlorinated phenols, nitro- 
phenols, organomercurial derivatives and thallium carbonate, 
also have very marked fungicidal activity. Thallium car- 
bonate is possibly the best substitute for Shirlan but its cost 
is prohibitive for anti-mildew purposes. The chlorinated 


phenols are too volatile to afford more than temporary pro- 


These men took a 66-year-old German chemical, Copper 8-Quinolinolate, 
and reformulated it to produce Milmer, described as a versatile, efficient 
and long-lasting textile preservative. They are (from left) P. G. Benig- 
nus, Ira Hatfield and David Rogers, all members of the development 
staff of the Monsanto Chemical Co. organic chemicals division. Mr. 
Hatfield is holding an untreated swatch which decayed in seven days, 
while Mr. Rogers examines a treated sample that retained full tensile 
strength after being in the grounds 90 days. 
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tection, while the nitrophenols impart a yellow color to 
the fiber, moreover, both classes of substances are toxic and 
are liable to give rise to dermatitis troubles. The chief objec- 
tion to the use of: organomercurial derivatives is that they 
are unstable in the presence of other metals and in conse- 
quence it is difficult to apply them on ordinary textile ma- 
chinery. It has also been reported that their fungicidal 
activity is inhibited by the presence of certain sulphur com- 
pounds. 

Shirlan and its sodium derivative have been in use now 
for over ten years, not only in the cotton and linen indus- 
tries, but also in the woolen industry and their use has led 
to a great saving in money and valuable fabric. Other mil- 
dewproofing agents which are beginning to find favor, are 
mercapto-benzthiazole and 2:2’-dichloro-5:5’-dihydroxy- 
diphenylmethane. However, it seems unlikely that they will 
displace Shirlan to any large extent at present, in view of 
the proved value and all round efficiency of the latter. 

Before leaving the subject of mildewproofing agents, 
it must be mentioned that, under certain circumstances, a 
single anti-mildew agent may prove ineffective. The reason 
for this is that fungicides are not equally toxic to every 
variety of fungus; however, this difficulty can be overcome 
in a relatively simple manner by using. a combination of 
two fungicides as it is highly unlikely that a particular strain 
of fungus will be resistant to two fungicides, particularly 
if they are different chemical types. 


Rotproofing 


A rotproofed textile material is one which will resist the 
attacks of both fungi and bacteria under conditions of out- 
door exposure either when contaminated with air-borne 
micro-organisms or with soil or other matter rich in cellu- 
lose-degrading bacteria. It will be appreciated that micro- 
Organisms are not the only influences responsible for the 
deterioration of textiles when exposed outdoors; sunlight, 
air and water also play their part in the degradation and 
destruction of the fabric. Up to the present, unless the 
fabric is coated with some impervious substance such 4s 
bitumen or rubber, there is no chemical treatment which sub- 


stantially reduces atmosphere degradation, although unfor- 


tunately some of the substances which provide a ready means 
of controlling micro-biological degradation, have the effect 
of accelerating deterioration by sunlight, air and water. Rot- 
proofing, therefore, is concerned with the protection of tex- 
tiles against micro-organisms, the treatment used being de- 
signed to retain its effectiveness under conditions of pro- 
longed outdoor exposure. At the same time it is desirable 
that the treatment used does not accelerate deterioration — 
from atmospheric causes. | 

In actual fact the definition just given represents an ideal 
which is not realized in practice, for, as will be seen later, 
most rotproofing treatments are compromises. If, however, 
the intended use of the fabric is known, it is usually possi- 
ble, by selection of a suitable proofing treatment, to prolong 
the life of the fabric well beyond that of an unproofed 
fabric. The necessity for rotproof finishes to resist the leach- 
ing action of water is clear, since the fabrics to which they 
are applied are intended for use outdoors. Powerful anti- 
septics of the organic type, such as chlorinated phenols can 
at best only afford a temporary protection because of their 
poor resistance to weathering. For this reason, at the pres- 
ent time, the number of rotproofing methods employed on 
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Here, in the Du Pont Technical Laboratory, experi- 
enced colorists are constantly studying problems 
relating to the application of dyestuffs. 
lt is here, in this laboratory, that your dyeing 
* problems become our problem. Our Technical Staff 
stands ready to place its fund of knowledge 
and experience at your disposal. E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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cellulosic textile fabrics is limited and almost all of these 
are based on the use of substantially water-insoluble chrom- 
ium and copper compounds. 

Rotproofing processes based on chromium have the ad- 
vantage of very good resistance to weathering and they also 
afford a slight measure of protection against the destructive 
influence of exposure to sunlight, air and water. Chromium 
proofings are sufficiently effective to protect cotton from air- 
borne infection under conditions of high humidity and 
temperature, but it is not advisable to employ them if the 
fabrics to which they are applied are likely to be heavily 
contaminated for prolonged periods with soil or decaying 
vegetable refuse rich in cellulose-degrading fungi and bac- 
teria. Copper compounds are extensively employed where 
protection against the destructive influences of micro-or- 
ganisms is the primary consideration, but in general, copper 
treatments are less resistant to the leaching action of rain- 
fall that are chromium proofings. On the whole, copper 
treatments are to be preferred where permanent contamina- 
tion of the goods with soil is likely. | 


Processes Involving Chromium 


Mineral khaki processes are perhaps the best known of 
the chromium treatments. Mineral khaki proofing denotes 
the treatment of cotton goods, usually in piece form, with 
water-soluble salts of iron and chromium, these metals being 
fixed on the fiber in the form of their hydroxides, or hydrat- 
ed oxides, by aftertreatment with alkali. The iron and 
chromium salts commonly used are the acetates. An alter- 
native method of fixing the iron and chromium on the fiber 
is to replace the alkaline aftertreatment by treatment with 
potassium chromate. The advantage of the chromate method 
of development is claimed to be the enhanced mildew and 
rot-resistance which this method of treatment imparts. Im- 
proved mildew-resistance conferred by chromium in the hex- 
avalent form would appear, however, to be of a temporary 
character under conditions of outdoor exposure, as chrom- 
ium in this form is not very resistant to leaching with water, 
and furthermore there is the possibility that the hexavalent 
chromium will be reduced by contact with decaying vegetable 


* 
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matter to the trivalent condition, and hence lose its fungi- 
cidal activity. 

The simplest form of chromium treatment is a so-called 
chrome tinting process. This involves impregnation first 
with basic chromium sulphate or acetate, followed by after- 
treatment with alkali, Resistance of chrome-tinted cotton 
to micro-organisms appear to be similar to that of ordinary 
mineral khaki-dyed cotton, and, like mineral khaki treat- 
ment, chrome tinting does not speed up the destructive effect 
produced by exposure of the goods to weather. A modifica- 
tion of the normal chrome tinting process which is some- 


times used, is the employment of an aftertreatment with cop- 


per sulphate. Normal chrome tinted goods, even after 
thorough rinsing, contain free alkali; this alkali is effectively 
neutralized by an aftertreatment with copper sulphate, form- 
ing basic copper salts which confer additional protection to 
the fabric. 


Chief Copper Rotproofing Processes 


The chief copper rotproofing processes in common use 


_at present are as follows: (1) treatment with cuprammonium 


hydroxide; (2) treatment with copper carbonate; and (3) 
treatment with copper soaps. 

The oldest of the copper processes is that involving the 
use of cuprammonium hydroxide solution. The fabric is 
impregnated with the cuprammonium hydroxide solution 
and then dried to drive off ammonia and reprecipitate the 


copper as its hydroxide. The cuprammonium process in- 


volves the partial dissolution of the cellulose on the surface 
of the fabric, which becomes gelatinous. When the impreg- 
nated fabric is squeezed by the padding mangle the inter- 
stices of the fabric are considerably reduced in size by dis- 
placement of this gelatinous cellulose. After the fabric is 
dried and the cellulose regenerated not only has it acquired 
rotproof properties as a result of the cuprammonium treat- 
ment, but its resistance to water penetration is also increased 
by virtue of the chemical and mechanical modification of the 
fabric surface. The cuprammonium finish is employed for 
duck and canvas, but its use is somewhat restricted owing 
to the difhculty of preparing the cuprammonium, solution 


Identical pieces of canvas duck, one treated with GCivaudan-Delawanna’s compound, G-4, and the other untreated, after a six-week burial test in 
fungi-rich soil. The canvas on the right is so badly rotted that it is useless, while the sample treated with G-4 remains in its original state. The 
compound is said to preserve any type of textile material which may be subject to deterioration caused by fungi and bacteria attack. 
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—back in 1820; When the first steamboat line was established be- 
tween New York and New Orleans and Congress declared the 
foreign slave trade to be piracy—seven years before the first steam 
mill in the United States was erected—John Butterworth estab- 
lished this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


For 126 years we have kept in daily contact with 
the problems and opportunities of the Textile In- 
dustry . . . designing bigger machines for faster 
production ... newer machines to meet special 
problems. We have watched the Textile Industry 
grow from a handful of family-sized plants to 
its present position as America’s Second Industry. 
We are proud to have wap a paft in its 


dev elopment. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 
of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 
machinery for tayon filament yarns. | 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing, 
Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 


and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R:L. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


.. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. Westaway Co., 


. ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires. . . . BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193, Sao Paulo. 
CHILF: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda:: Casifla 2864, Santiago .. . . COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Go., Apartado 139, Medellin ... . . ECUADOR: 
Richard © Custer, S. A. Ouit . MEXICO: T. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. ... PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima. 


URUGUAY Storer & Lada., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montévideo . . 


. VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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and the necessity for good ventilation or the use of fume 
extraction. plant to cope with the ammonia vapor which ts 
copiously liberated during the drying stage. 

Possibly the simplest of the copper processes is the copper 
carbonate method of treatment. Treatment with copper car- 
bonate can be carried out in two ways, either by first impreg- 
nating the cloth with copper sulphate and then fixing the 
copper as its basic carbonate by aftertreatment with soda ash, 
or, alternatively, the copper carbonate may be prepared as 
a suspension by direct addition of soda ash solution to cop- 
per sulphate solution, this suspension being used as the im- 
pregnating liquor. Both the cuprammonium and_ copper 
carbonate processes, although affording excellent protection 
against microbiological attack, have relatively poor resis- 
tance to weathering. | 

Copper soaps are sometimes employed as alternatives to 
the cuprammonium or copper carbonate methods of treat- 
ment. Copper naphthenate, oleate and stearate are the most 
commonly used; they are applied usually in the form of solu- 
tions in organic solvents or in the form of aqueous emulsions. 
Copper soaps have the advantage of being considerably more 
resistant to the leaching action of rainfall than the other 
copper treatments; particularly is this the case with the naph- 
thenate and oleate. The degree of protection against micro- 
biological attack afforded by copper soaps is reported to be 
the highest in the case of the naphthenate, and naphthenic 
acid itself is toxic to many kinds of micro-organisms, includ- 
ing those which are little affected by copper. The chief dis- 
advantage of treatment with copper soaps is that the handle 
of the fabric is markedly affected, and in the case of copper 
naphthenate a characteristic odor is imparted to the cloth. 
For these reasons copper soaps have a restricted use for rot- 
proofing. 

This brief review outlines the chief mildew and rotproof- 
ing processes in use today. However, it is known that certain 
of the thermo-hardening formaldehyde resins enhance the 
resistance of cellulose textile materials to microbiological 
attack and it may be that future developments, especially in 
the rotproofing field, will be intimately connected with the 
extending use of synthetic resins in the textile finishing field. 


Monsanto Develops New 
Textile Preservativre 
‘-ONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. announced recently 


N that its scientists have reformulated a 66-year-old 
German chemical to’ produce what the company describes as 
“the most versatile, efficient and long-lasting textile preser- 
When properly formulated and ap- 
plied to fabrics by textile mills, the chemical ts said to afford 
durable’ protection against air-borne superficial and rotter- 
type fungi as well as soil inhabiting organisms, thus great- 


vative known to man.” 


ly increasing the serviceability of domestic, industrial, agri- 
cultural and military fabrics. 

As with the insecticide D.D.T., the parent compound lay 
dormant for well over a half-century before its potentialities 
It was the South Paci- 
fic fighting, with its accompanying need to protect military 
fabrics against jungle rot, that prompted the investigation. 


as a fungicide were even considered. 


Evaluative studies were nearing completion when the Japa- 
nese surrendered. Many hundreds of treated and untreated 
strips of cloth were buried in greenhouse whose soil 


swarmed with destructive organisms. The scientists found 
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that untreated fabrics were destroyed in from five to seven 
days, while companion treated samples retained full tensile 
strength after 90 days. 

The parent compound-is technically known as Copper 8- 
Quinolinolate, sometimes referred to as the copper salt of 


8-Hydroxyquinoline. It will be marketed under the trade 
name, Milmer. Monsanto emphasizes that it is a preserva- 
tive for mill application only, and that there is little likeli- 
hood of its use to treat fabrics inside homes. 

The preservative treatment adds long life to items such 
as fish nets and lines, cordage, tents, tarpaulins, awnings, 
upholstery materials, shoe liners, fire and garden hose, bags, 
Carrying cases and sporting equipment. Water sprays, 
weather exposure, sunlight and laundering appear to have 
little or no effect on its permanence as a textile preservative, 
Monsanto reports, adding that it is free from objectionable 
odor and compatible with water-repellent and fire-retardant 
finishes for textiles. The product has been found relatively 
free from skin irritation or toxicity to humans. 

Textiles treated with the preservative are colored a light 
greenish-yellow shade which is light stable and a usable pig- 
ment for items such as awnings, canopies and upholstery 
materials. Where darker shades are desired the color of the 
preservative can be readily masked. 

- When properly formulated and mill-applied, the fungi- 
cide imparts all of the preservative qualities required in the 
following four major classes of textiles: (1) Textiles which 
will come into intimate contact with the earth and must 


therefore be rotproof. This includes items as sand bags 


and tarpaulins. (2) Textiles which only occasionally con- 
tact the ground but must remain mildewproof. Tents, many 
items of military equipage and cotton fabrics used for do- 
mestic, agriculture and industrial purposes are included in 
this category. (3) Coated fabrics which must remain mil- 
dewproof. These include rubberized coated materials, air 
forces fabrics, plastic coated textiles, certain tapes, etc. (4) 
Fabrics which may intimately contact the skin, such as cloth- 
ing materials; mosquito netting, dress shields, mattress ma- 
terials, sleeping bags, etc. 

The parent compound, 8-Quinolinolate, was discovered 
by German chemists about 1880. So far as is known, no 
commercial use was found for the copper salt until Mon- 
santo'’s investigation disclosed its potentialities as a fungi- 
cide. The research required the combined efforts and know- 
ledge of chemists, biologists and application research per- 
sonnel. The development was carried out by the biological 
group of Monsanto's organic chemicals divisional develop- 
ment department. 


— 


“Chemical Trail Blazers,’ a popular educational feature 
of the National Chemical Exposition sponsored by the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemical Society, will be 
expanded and given greater prominence at the next expo- 
sition, scheduled to be held Sept. 10-14, inclusive, in 
Chicago's Coliseum. Dr. H. E. Robinson, exposition chair- 
man, announces that those who make the most outstanding 
contributions to this symposium of displays of new ideas, 
néw discoveries, new developments and new applications in 
industrial chemical progress will be honored by the presen- 
tation of suitable certificates. “We are making preparations 
to present this feature, which drew such enthusiastic atten- 
tion at its first showing in 1944, on a larger and more 
comprehensive scale at the oad exposition,” said Dr. Rob- 
inson. 
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DEcERESOL* 1861 SoFTENER is an extremely 


compatible durable type softener composed of 


surface active colloids. It yields a finish of 


superior smoothness and suppleness of handle to 
cottons, woolens, rayons and other synthetics. 

DECERESOL 1861 is highly compatible with 
gums, starches, solvents, acids and dilute alka- 


lies (less than 1% NaOH). When used in 


proper ratios, satisfactory reaction is obtained 
with sulfonated oils and casein solutions. In* 
warm water, ordinary stirring produces good 
dispersion and stable suspension. DECERESOL 
1861 also possesses good wetting ability, nor- 
mally making use of additional wetting agents 
unnecessary. For further information as to 
general properties and methods of application, 
write today to: 


(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY} 


CKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. é 


Check These Special Properties of 
DECERESOL 1861 SOFTENER 


\/ Reduces bleeding of direct colors and 


crocking of napthol colors. Inhibits gas- 
fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 


Excellent for yarns and fabrics and for 
knit goods where maximum elasticity is 
desired. 


i/ Retains softening properties after re- 
pected washing and dry cleaning of fabric. 


Will not discolor white goods when speci- 
fied concentrations ore applied. 


Yields greater resistance to hot-iron 
scorching than many cationic softeners. 


/ Will not develop odors on goods. White 
goods will not retain chlorine when bleached. 
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Racketeer Refuses to Divide 


The C. I. ©. recently announced, as it has announced 
many times in the past, that it ts going to organize the cot- 
ton mills of the South. 

Believing that the “take’’ would be big, several other 
organizations immediately laid plans to “horn in” and a 
“Help Organize the South” organization was formed, by 
M. Moran Weston, at 210 West 125th Street, New York 
City, which is. in the heart of the Negro section of that 
city, the section known as Harlem. 

The Negro congressman from that section, Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, Jr., was to take the lead and the ‘Help Organize 
the South” announced it was to hold a parade and rally in 
Harlem. It invited Allan $. Haywood, C. I. O. organizing 
director, to speak. 3 


Powell said in New York that his group got the endorse- 
ment of the New York C. I. OQ. before making its plans to 
charge admission to the Harlem event. 

It looked like a good racket and the Harlem. group was 
set for a big ‘take’ when Van A. Bittner, who had been 
selected to organize the C. I. O. campaign in the South, 
announced that he would not accept help from the Harlem 
organization or any other group. 

We doubt that any large portion of the money collected 
in Harlem would have reached the hands of the C. I. O. 
organizers and: we have the suspicion that Organizer Bittner 
was aware of that fact. 

Bittner made public a letter he wrote to M. Moran Wes- 
ton in which he said: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is directing all work 


in connection with our organization campaign. 
tated with 


The unions affil- 
I. O. have pledged the funds to carry on this work. 
it is not necessary for your organization to function in 
any way in this organization campaign of the C. I. O. 

| am today having a press conferenc« 


Theretore, 


and notifying all news- 
papers, especially in New York, that your committee has no con- 
nection whatsoever with C, I. O. 

We do not need any money to carry on the organizational acttvi- 
ties and furthermore as director of the campaign I say to you deh- 
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nitely that we will tolerate no interference from organizations out- 
side 1. O. 

Bittner told the reporters he wanted to get these facts to 
the people of New York “'so they won't give funds to this 
organization under the impression they will be turned over 
to the C. 1. | 

Bittner very significantly added, ‘That goes for the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare and any other organiza- 


tion living off the C. I. O. We don’t want people to get us 


mixed up with all these other organizations.” 

Clark Foreman, president of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, an organization which was spawned at 
the University of North Carolina, issued a reply to Bittner 
which said: 

The Southern Conference never pretended to have any part in 
the C. I. O. organizing drive. We have just as many A. F. of L. 
members on our board as C. I. O. members. We are in favor of all 
organized labor. 

This is the first time that the Conference for Human Wel- 
fare has admitted the sap per which it has been giving to 
labor racketeers. 

Although Clark Foreman had not said anything about 
communists, Bittner immediately came back with the state- 
ment: 

I don't. know who is a communist and who is not. I have neve: 
heard anyone admit he was a communist, except for people run 
ning for office on a communist ticket. 

Bittner said that he would move to Atlanta soon to direct 
operations from there. He said that a million dollar fund 
had already been pledged by C. I. O. unions; that close to 
150 organizers were already at work in the South and that 
there would be more later. 

In spite of the statements made by Bittner and his refusal 
to permit the “Help Organize the South” group of Harlem 
and the Communistic “Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare” to “horn in” on his racket, we are not very much 
concerned about his proposed campaign. 

In fact, the C. I. O. is now upon the downgrade and has 
recently lost most of the elections it has instituted in the 
South. | 

At a recent election at the Mayfair Cotton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., the vote was: 


For the mill 
200 

At the Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., the vote was: 
For the mill ........ 358 
158 

At the Goodyear-Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga., the 

vote is reported to have been: 


At the Bassett-Walker Knitting Co., a small plant at Bas- 
sett, Va., an election April 20 showed: 


The C. I. O. has recently lost. several other elections in 


Southern mills. In fact, we think that we are correct in 
stating that it has lost the last eight elections. 

It takes more than a desire on the part of the C..1. O. 
and the use of the several million dollars it has taken from 
the pay envelopes of union members to cause Southern mill 
employees to join the C. I. O. and pay weekly dues. 


The mill employees are free men and women and many 
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of them feel that they are themselves capable of handling 
any complaints with their employers. 

The long periods of idleness at the Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. and Industrial Cotton Mills and the im- 
mense price the employees paid through loss of wages has 
made a distinct impression. 

In neither of these cases were the employees fighting for 
higher wages or better working conditions and they now 
know that they suffered wage losses solely in an effort to 
help the C. I. O. force the mills to collect union dues for 
them. 

They realize that they were made to suffer in order that 


union racketeers might profit. 


Industrial Research 


The rapid growth of the chemical industry has no coun- 
terpart in American industrial history. More than in most 
industries that progress has been in large measure dependent 
upon research, both fundamental and applied. 

Figures published by the U. S. Tariff Commission on 
dyes and other synthetic organic chemicals contain convinc- 
ing proof of the value of research to our industrial life. 
Whereas the 1917 report listed 175 intermediates, 215 dyes, 
16 lakes and 54 miscellaneous chemicals and materials of 
coal tar origin, the 1939 annual report covered 571 inter- 
mediates, 770 dyes, 60 color lakes, 228 medicinals, 187 
flavor and perfume materials, 21 resins, 110 rubber chemi- 
cals and 395 miscellaneous items, totaling more than 2,300 
products. When we compare these product developments 
with the reported expenditure of $2,000,000 for research in 
1917 and an outlay of $29,000,000 for 1943, we find con- 
vincing proof of the value of research to our national well- 
being. 

Recent announcements by many companies of large ap- 
propriations for research programs including plans for new 
buildings and equipment, give evidence of still greater ad- 
vances to come. | 

We are, at present, realizing the benefits of pure research 
in the amazing list of new products that are being an- 
nounc almost daily. Applied researsh carries on and adapts 
many of these discoveries and finds many new uses origi- 
nally unforeseen. There is every reason to believe that these 
new products will have a profound and accelerated effect on 
our national economy. 

The chemical industry fully realizes that it cannot inate to 
maintain its present position without a diligent and constant 
search for new products, improved products, and new uses 
for products already developed. — Dyelines and Bylines, 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 


Additional Instruction for Organizers 


Our attention has been called to the following newspaper 
notice which we had overlooked: 


Chapel Hill, N. C., March 22.—Approximately 35 officials, 
members of local unions in North Carolina and South Carolina 
affiliated with the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, will 
attend a two-day leadership training institute to be conducted by 
the Federation at Chapel Hill Saturday and Sunday. 


Giving assistance to union leaders in training organizers 
in the best methods of disrupting manufacturing operations 
seems to have become a regular function of the University 


of North Carolina. 
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To the summer school for the training of union organiz- 
ers a spring school has apparently been added. 

There are now at the University of North Carolina many 
instructors who are well versed in various strike tactics 
because they regularly attended meetings of the strikers of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills, located at Durham, N. C., and 
assisted in keeping that strike alive for more than four 
months, during which the strikers lost $2,500,000 in wages, 
without gaining a single point. 

The University of North Carolina will ask the next legis- 
lature to give it a large slice of the taxes collected from tex- 
tile mills located in North Carolina, but its officials do not 
hesitate to seize every opportunity to assist labor racketeers 
in becoming efficient in promoting labor disturbances’ and 


strikes. 


The Alabama Meeting 


The editor of this publication had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Biloxi, Miss., on April 19 and 20. 

It proved to be the largest and best attended meeting in 
the history of the association and a very interesting program 
had been arranged. 

Hotel Buena Vista is located-on the Gulf of Mexico amid 
beautiful surroundings and we have not recently seen an- 
other hotel so well and so efficiently operated. 

One thing we like about meetings of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Association is the friendly atmosphere which 
always prevails. 

As we stood upon the first tee and watched the partici- 
pants in the golf tournament, we concluded that the mill 
men must work when at home, for we saw few drives which 
went as far as 100 yards, in fact the average appeared to be 
about 30 yards and some failed to get the ball further than 
the end of the tee. If many of the participants play golf at 
home they must have been affected by the gulf breezes, as 
the Gulf of Mexico was not more than 200 yards behind the 
first tee. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Hamer, S. C.—The Carolina Textile Corp.'s Mill No. 
3 at Hamer, operating 13,464 spindles and producing 20/2 
and 30/2 carded yarn, has been sold to Max Schiffman and 
associates of New York and reorganized as the Hamer Spin- 
ning Mills, Inc. The purchase price reportedly is $417,- 
384. Mr. Schiffman has for some time owned the Macanol 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C. A. J. Wright will continue as su- 
perintendent of the Hamer plant. 


Mariposa, N. C.—Alba Twine Mills, Inc., has been 
purchased by Erwin G. Glass of New York, and reorganized 
-as the Warren Combed Yarn Corp. Hugh G. Putnam of 
Cherryville, N. C., is president and superintendent of the 
new organization, with Mr. Glass as secretary-treasurer. 
The spindles have been increased to 3,000 and combers 


added. 


MoRGANTON, N. C.—George W. Stowe of Belmont, 
N. C., has purchased Alpine Cotton Mills for approximately 
$450,000 from the stockholders, headed by Gordon Tate, 
president. Mr. Stowe is operator of several textile plants 
at Belmont. The Alpine plant operates 10,440 spindles, 
‘producing 8s and 16s carded yarns. The mill was built and 
equipped in 1895 by Mr. Tate's father and the Tate family 
has always had charge of operations. Mr. Tate has been 
president for the last eight years. 


Opp, ALA.—Planned expansion of Opp Cotton Mills 
and Micolas Cotton Mills here provide for an additional 
20,800 square feet of floor space for the Opp plant and 
8,000 more square feet of floor space and a new wing pro- 
viding 19,080 square feet for the Micolas plant. Materials 
are on the grounds and work has begun. As soon as the 
new wings are‘added, modern machinery will be installed. 


TALLASSEE, ALA.—A cotton fire recently caused an estt- 
mated loss of $50,000 at Tallassee Mills. Approximately 
2,000 bales were burned or damaged. The cotton was a por- 
tion of that which had been stored in the open during 
recent. months. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—G. L. Turner, formerly designer 
for the Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, and W. T. 
Turner of Lincolnton have established a textile plant which 
will be known as Turner Bros. Mill. A building has been 
erected. on the road to Mooresville, about two miles from 
Lincotnton, and 30 Model E Draper looms will be installed. 
Broadcloths will be manufactured. 


LeNotr, N. C.—Hayes Cotton Mill Co. of Lenoir, re- 
cently incorporated to deal in textile products, has pur- 
chased the 12,000-spindle Steele Cotton Mill Co. The 
mill owners have changed the firm name to Hayes Cotton 
Mill Co., with B. B. Hayes as president and his son, R. Bar- 
ton Hayes, secretary and treasurer. The former carded yarn 
mill will be converted into a combed yarn mill for produc- 
tion of high quality sewing thread. New machinery will 
be installed and the number of employees increased. F. A. 
Thompson, associated with Steele since its organization in 
1918, will remain with the new company as plant manager, 
and G. W. Haas will retain his post as superintendent. 


€0 


CowPENs, C—The plant of Cowpens Mfg. Co. has 
been taken over by Leading Cotton Mill, Inc., a corpora- 
tion recently formed by Shelby, N. C., and Northern in- 
terests. W. J. Jones of Shelby is president; Harold Baum 
of New York, vice-president; and Leon Salkind of New 
Jersey, secretary-treasurer. The new corporation has an 
authorized capital stock of $1,000,000. Of this amount, 
$700,000 in preferred stock will be issued and the $300,- 
000 of common stock will be held by Mr. Jones. Machin- 
ery has been secured from Gaffney (S.C.) Mfg. Co., and 
transfer of this machinery will begin at once, with opera- 
tion to begin by June 15. The plant will have 22,000 spin- 
dles and 502 looms. 


ASHEBORO, N. C.—A building: now under construction 
and originally intended asa hosiery mill, has been leased 
by National Carbon Co. and will be used by that company for 
the manufacture of Krene waterproof fabrics. Operations 
in the 35,000 square feet plant will require employment of 
300 persons. National Carbon secured the building from 
C. C.; E. D. and Harold Cranford, who had planned to Aad 
duce hosiery in it. 


DALTON, GA.—Julian Longley has been named presi- 
dent and superintendent and J. K. Dickson, secretary, of 


_the Dalton Textile Corp., organized for the manufacture of 


cotton yarns. 


GREENVILLE, S. C-——Two college scholarships, to begin 
this fall, have been established by the John W. Arrington 


Foundation for dependents of Union Bleachery employees. 


Recipients of the $500 awards are to be graduates of any 
recognized high school, and selections will be made by the 
foundation board. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The spinning plant of West 
Boylston Mfg. Co., Montgomery, has been sold to United 
Elastic Corp. of Easthampton, Mass., manufacturer of web- 
bing. The spinning company has 192 cards, 40,824 ring 
and 19,320 twisting spindles, as well as 28 broad looms. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Whitfield Mfg. Co. has been organized 
here to manufacture and process cotton, rayon, woolen and 
other textile cloth. The corporation has been authorized to 
issue a maximum of $100,000 worth of stock with a par 
value of $100 a share. Incorporators are Mrs. E. C. Wright, 
Joseph F. Haas, and Sol I. Golden, all of Atlanta. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—Major Dye Works, Inc., has been 
incorporated to deal in manufactured articles. Authorized 
capital stock is $100,000 and subscribed stock is' $300, by 
Brewer IT. Horton, A. B. Mangum, and Geraldine Man- 
gum Horton, all of Burlington. 


Charters recently have been issued by the State of North 


Carolina to the following concerns: Dottie Lou Mills, 
Statesville; Eagle Fabrics Corp., Reidsville; Pharr Worsted 
Mills, Inc., McAdenville; Chatham Industrial Corp., Liber- 
ty; Ras Craft Mills, Inc., Kings Mountain; Patterson 
Textiles, Inc., Marion; and Carolina Textiles of Conover, 
Conover. 
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YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 
1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 

problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. “ 


7s Charlotte 2, W. C. 


New York 17, W. ¥. 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are nof reliable. They 


fritter away your expensive com- 


pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. : 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“‘leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient. ... 
Stays so. 


No piping changes. The ~ 
self-cleaning Turbomatic 
interchangeable with earlier 
and other models. CCC 


Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


James Webb, formerly vice-president, has 
succeeded S. S. Paine as president of Eno 


Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., has retired as general 
superintendent of Martha Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga., and has been succeeded by Turner 
Scott. Mr. Scott's former position as twist- 


ing division superintendent has been taken 


by J. M. Barfield. 


G. R. Brook and H. E. Brook have re- 
. signed their respective positions of superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendent at Mary 
Leila Cotton Mill, Inc., Greensboro, Ga. 
G. R. Brook retains his duties as vice-presi- 
dent. 


D. C. Gunter, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Modena Plant of Ranlo Mfg. 
Co, at Gastonia, N. C., is now superintend- 
‘ent and James Cook is assistant superintend- 
ent. 


John W. Cord has been appointed super- 
intendent of Brookside Textiles, Inc., at 
Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding J. D. Barbee. 
Mr. Barbee has become assistant manager of 
Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingsport, Tenn. 


R. V. McPhail has resigned as assistant 
manager of Ross Fabrics, Inc., Morganton, 
N. C., to accept a position with Covington 
Fabrics of New York City. 


A. M. Stack, superintendent of Travora 

Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Graham Rotary Club... . 
E. Lee Ramey, superintendent of Riverdale 
Mills at Enoree, S. C., has been named presi- 
dent of the Woodruff (S. C.) Rotary Club. 
... R. J. Jennings has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lanett (Ala.) Rotary Club. 
W. A. Kennedy, president of WAK Indus- 
tries and W. A. Kennedy Co., has been 
elected a director of the Charlotte Rotary 
Club. 


H. L. Crowder has retired after nearly 
30 years as trafic manager for Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. and has been succeeded by 
J. G. Robison, his assistant for many years. 
William J. Robb has been named assistant 
trafic manager. 


Col. Raymond C. Kramer, former chair- 
man of the board of Belding Heminway Co., 
New York City, has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for services as chief 
of the general staff statistical section of 
United States Army forces in the Far East. 

. Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith of A. M. 
Tenney Associates, New York City, has been 
awarded a certificate of appreciation for ser- 
vices as a consultant to the Army Quarter- 
master Corps during the war. 
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J. C. Stone of Kingsport, Tenn., vice- 
president of Tennessee Eastman Corp., has 
been elected to the firm’s board of directors. 


Louis R. Mizell and Howard H. Brandt 
have joined the staff of Milton Harris As- 
sociates at Washington, D. C., where they 
will devote their time to wool processes. 


Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the board 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., New York City, has 
been elected a director of Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


N.- B. Nichols has been appointed direc- 
tor of the research division of Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. He 
succeeds Dr. H. L..Mason. 


A. Louis Oresman of the New York City 
accounting firm of Aronson & Oresman, has 
been appointed an advisor on textile and 
clothing prices and production by Economic 
Stabilizer Chester Bowles. 


BR. Van Vliet, former executive vice- 
president in charge of finance and account- 
ing for Tubize Rayon Co., has been made 
treasurer of Celanese Corp. of America. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE: Verd V. Mitch- 
ell, Jr., left, has join- 
ed the textile finishes 
and chemicals division 
of Sylvania Industrial 
Corp. as a member of 
the sales staff handling 
Ceglin cellulose ether 
finishes. He is a native 
of Alabama and was 
an Air Corps major during the war. ... . J. 
J. Love, recently a Navy officer and formerly 
superintendent of Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., has been appointed manager of May- 
ais Cotton Mills at Arcadia, S. C. . WwW. 
P. Anderson and C. F. Wallace, both re- 
leased from service with the Army, have re- 
sumed duties as representatives for Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Loom Reed Co. 


Edwin M, Clapp of Atlanta, manager of: 


the Georgia Power Co. industrial power 
division, has been appointed divisional man- 
ager at Columbus, succeeding T. S. Sloan. 
Mr. Clapp also has been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


William C. Cannon has been elected a 
vice-president of Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


W. H. Taylor, formerly of Pelzer, S. C., 
is now manager of the Paw Creek, N. C., 
plant of the Kendall Co., succeeding W. H. 
Tedford. 


Arthur F. Black, for many years associ- 
ated with the textile industry, has been ap- 
pointed head of the new engineering de- 
partment of Jefferson Island Salt Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Black was with the War 
Production Board during the war, with 
headquarters at Charlotte, and prior to that 
was associated with E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. and Myles Salt Co. His new 
department will be designed to offer a tech- 
nical service to textile mills and other in- 
dustrial plants using salt. 


C. Z. Adams, left, ‘has 
been appointed as rep- 
resentative in the 
Greensboro, N. C., 
area for the Barber- 
Colman Co. of Rock- 
ford, Ill. He will han- 
dle the firm's line of 
automatic controls and 
air distribution —prod- 
ucts through the Chet 
Adams Co. He has been associated with the 
heating, ventilating and conditioning fields 
since 1930. 


Sidney H. Little, formerly superintendent 
of National Dixie Mills, Inc., at Newnan, 
Ga., is now manager of Maine-Woolen Co., 
Barre Plains, Mass. 


OBITUARY 


William H. Harden, 80, for many years 
vice-president and treasurer of the old Wylie 
Mills at Chester, S. C., died recently at 
Chester. He is survived by a brother and a 
sister. 


James E. Lathem, 79, pioneer Southern 
cotton broker and one of the founders of 
Pomona Mfg. Co. and Southern Webbing 
Mills, died recently at Greensboro, N. C. 


Richard H. Dancy, 37, technical super- 
intendent of the American Thread Co. plants 
at Dalton and Tallapoosa, Ga., was killed 
in an automobile accident April 6. He is 
survived by his wife and parents. 


Wm. Kellogg ite: 63, credit man- 
ager for Wellington Sears Co., New York 
City, died recently at Bronxville, N. Y. He 
is survived by his widow, three daughters, 
a brother and a sister. 


Charles H. Dimick, 61, president of 
Richmond (Va.) Piece Dye. Works, Inc., 
and Fair Lawn (N. J.) Finishing Co., died 
April 8 in New York City. He is survived 
by his widow and a step-daughter. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Are your bobbins precise inside as well as out? 
Inside is also important to your production. Every 
Precision Bobbin is made with spindle hole straight 
from butt to tip, with various diameters concentric. 
Precision Bobbins, tested on your own spindle, are 
made by— 


~NEW ENGLAND | 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone. 2406 
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O.A.P.C. Issues Abstracts 
On Alien Chemical Patents 


The second and final supplement to 
the abstracts of vested chemical patents 
has been made available, according to 
an annouricement from the Office of 
the Alien Property Custodian. The sup- 
plement contains abstracts of about 800 


patents and patent applications vested - 


since publication of the first supple- 
ment in 1945. 

The abstracts are grouped into 31 
fields. Both the first and the second 
supplements may be purchased from 
the Office of Alien Property Custodian, 


Chicago 3, Ill., for $1 each. The set of © 


original abstracts, covering about 8.,- 
000 patents in the chemical field, may 
be obtained for $25 from that office. 


New Tri-Clad Motor 
Is Allied To G. E. Line 


A new totally enclosed, fan-cooled 
motor especially designed for use in 
extremely dusty, dirty and corrosive at- 
mospheres has been added to the line 
of General Electric Tri-Clad induction 
motors. (See cut.) The new motor is 
available in standard, explosion-proof, 
and dust-explosion-proof types» from 
one to 1,000 horsepower and can be 
used where iron dust and metal filings 
are in the air and in Class I Groups C 
and D and Class II Groups E, F and G 
hazardous locations. Short in length 
and compact in construction, the motor 
can be installed in a small space. 


The new Tri-Clad features a double- 
shell. cast-iron frame and cast-iron end 
shields and conduit box for protection 
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from external blows, dripping water, 
dusts, vapors and corrosive liquids. 
Sealed end shields and inside joints, 
and a one-piece, double-shell stator 
protect windings, punchings and rotat- 
ing parts from moisture or corrosive 
elements. Long, close-running shaft fits 
are supplemented by a rotating seal. 
Punchings and windings within the 
inner shell of the motor are cooled by 


a non-sparking external fan. Low 


starting current, with balanced design, 
makes the new Tri-Clad suitable for 
full-voltage starting, permitting the use 
of simple, inexpensive control equip- 
ment. The motor has high pull-up 
torque and high maximum running 
torque. 


N.Y. & N.J. Lubricant Co. 
Opens Nashville Branch 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., manufacturer of Non-Fluid Oil, 
has opened a new branch office at 
Nashville, Tenn., it is announced by 
Falls L. Thomason, Southern district 
manager. Simultaneously, Mr. Thoma- 
son revealed the appointment of James 
A. Sorrells, Jr., as sales representative 
with headquarters at Nashville. Mr. 
Sorrells, who has had wide experience 
in the lubrication field, will cover the 
area which embraces the state of Ten- 
nessee and the adjacent part of Ken- 
tucky. 

The Non-Fluid Oil organization, 
which celebrated its 50th anniversary 
of lubrication service to industry April 
21, will announce more new additions 
to its sales staff and expansion of its 
sales and service facilities in the South- 
ern territory in the near future, Mr. 
Thomason states, J. R. Huss has re- 
signed as representative of the West- 
ern section of the North Carolina terri- 
tory. 


New Fashion Portfolio 
To Be Ready In May 


The history of fashion, presented 
pictorially, is the subject of a new 
portfolio, One World of Fashion, by 
M. D. C. Crawford, scheduled for 
publication by Fairchild Publishing Co. 


LITERATURE 


May 1. Sixty 12 by 18 plates, carefully 
selected to illustrate the fabric and 
costume arts dating fram 3,500 B. C. 
to the Renaissance of Fashion, 1942, 
are presented along with introduction 
and descriptive text. It is said to be 
the only known single source depict- 
ing the growth and development of 
both world and period fashions. To 
complete the fashion picture, sections 
of the portfolio are devoted to jewelry, 
millinery and footwear, lacemaking, 
knitting and embroidery. 

One World of Fashion is intended 
as a part of the working equipment of 
the designer, and as a basic guide for 
broader research, rather than as a refer- 
ence work or a chronicle of the modes. 
It is expected to be of immeasurable 
value to professional designers, stylists, 
students and teachers of the costume 
and fabric arts, commercial artists, — 
fashion advertisers, research people, 
museums, etc. Mr, Crawford has long 
been recognized as an eminent authority 
in the field of fabric and apparel de- 
sign. He is research editor of Fairchild 
Publications, industrial advisor to the 
Brooklyn Museum, and a member of 
the board of trustees of the Textile 
Museum of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. His former literary 
works include: Te Heritage of Cotton, 
The Influence of Invention On Civili- 
zation, and The Ways of Fashion. His 
new portfolio will be sold for $10. 


Pittsburgh Division Buys 
Natrium, W. Va., Plant 


Purchase of the large chlorine and 
caustic soda producing plant at Na- 
trium, W. Va., from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. has been effected 
by the Columbia Chemical Division 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The plant 
was built and operated by the division 
for the government's Defense Plant 
Corp. under a contract which included 
option to purchase. The acquiring of 
the Natrium plant is the first step in 
Columbia Chemical Division's expan 
sion program, designed to meet the 
demand of industry for basic chemi- 
cals which are still critically scarce. 
The Natrium plant consists of six prin- 
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cipal buildings, all functional in de- 
sign and construction. They include 
a chlorine manufacturing building, 
machine shop, power house, caustic 
manufacturing building, administra- 
tion building and a combination em- 
ployment office and gate house. 


Mill Air Conditioning 
Is Subject of Catalog 


For the first time since Dr. Willis 
H. Carrier, air conditioning pioneer, 


introduced humidity and temperature 


controls to the _ textile industry. in 
1904, the fabric mills have a com- 
plete but -non-technical textbook on 


the subject. Issued by Carrier Corp., 


Syracuse, N. Y., as one of a series of 
36 new catalogs, the 40-page booklet 
explains the working of the familiar 
sling psychrometer, by separating the 
wet and dry bulb graphs on a series 
of a dozen charts simulating several 
weather conditions and explaining, 
step by step, how “outdoor” air is con- 
verted to proper indoor temperature 
and moisture. 

While the benefits of air condition- 
ing have been widely known’ to the 
textile trade for many years, the Car- 


rier publication is aimed to take the 
mystery out of the fundamentals to 
reveal the simple relationship between 
proper atmospheric conditions and efh- 
cient production. Aside from provid- 
ing practical gauge by which textile 
mill air conditioning can be operated 
most efficiently, the catalog also de- 
scribes in detail six systems which 
can be adapted to the needs of indi- 
vidual textile mills. 


Manhattan Wins Award 
For Public Relations 


In recognition of the 1945 public 
relations performance of Manhattan 
Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., the American 
Public Relations Association at its re- 
cent convention awarded Manhattan 
the silver anvil emblem of the associa- 
tion. The award, made in the field of 
management, was received by J. J. De 
Mario, Manhattan’s member of the 
public relations committee of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association. Other 
first awards received by Manhattan 
during the past 12 months were third 
time honors for its victory gardens 
from the National Victory Garden 


Institute, an award from the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association and two 
awards from the National Advertising 
Network, covering the division’s em- 
ployee relations program and its ad- 
vertising and merchandising campaign, 
which represented some of the activi- 
ties which were considered by the as- 
sociation in making this latest award. 


Reynolds Metals Profits 
Show Appreciable Gain 


Reynolds Metals Co. and its con- 
solidated subsidiaries earned $4.03 per 
share of common stock, after provision 
for dividends on preferred stock, in 
1945 as against $2.71 per share in 
1944, R. S. Reynolds, president, an- 
nounced in the comany's annual report 
to stockholders. Net profits after taxes 
were $4,396,187 in 1945, against $3,- 
045,818 in 1944, the last full war year. 
Net profits before taxes were $8,364,- 
487 in 1945, as against $11,815,158 
in the previous year. Mr. Reynolds re- 
ported that the surplus increased from 
$13,467,350 at the end of 1944 to 
$22,099,059 at the end of 1945. 

With regard to the future, Mr. Rey- 
nolds spoke of revolutionary uses for 
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aluminum, and pointed to the vast re- 
search activities of the company’s staff 
of scientists who comprise Reynolds 
Research Institute, an organization 
whose sole aims are to find new appli- 
cations for the light metal, and im- 
prove upon existing ones. He men- 
tioned only a few of the hundreds of 
articles which will be made of the 
versatile metal, among which are fab- 
rics. 


York Corp. Effects New 
N. C. Distributor Set-Up 


Providing wider distribution and 
service facilities for its refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment, York 
Corp. has made two changes in its 
North Carolina distributor organiza- 
tion. One distributor, who has been 
with York since 1933, has moved to 
Raleigh from Wilmington, and a new 
additional distributor has been appoint- 
ed in Wilmington. Sneeden-York Co., 
Inc., has opened new -headquarters at 
117 West Hargett Street, Raleigh, hav- 
ing previously been located at Wil- 
mington. J. Earl Sneeden is the owner 
and manager of the company, and Paul 
QO. Stahl is the manager. 

In addition to its headquarters at 
Raleigh, Sneeden-York will have a 
display room and sales and _ service 
organization in Durham, N. C., and 
a resident salesman in Wilson, N. C. 
The new franchise is for the north- 
eastern quarter of North Carolina, in- 
cluding Roxboro, Sanford, Wilson, 
Manteo and Greenville. 

York’s new distributor is Sneeden- 


Spivey Co., located at 1106 Market 
Street, Wilmington. W. B. Spivey, 
formerly with the U. S. Engineers, is 
manager; J. E. Sneeden, Jr., recently 
discharged from the Army, is in charge 
of merchandising sales; A. C. Craft 
is in merchandising sales, and Lee 
Raines is service manager. A resident 
salesman is located at Fayetteville. The 
new distributor at Wilmington will 
handle standard York equipment in 
the southeastern quarter of the state, 
including Beaufort, Bayboro, New 
Bern, Trenton, Clinton, 
and Laurinburg. 


Mathieson Pilot Plant 
To Co-ordinate Activities 


In line with its program of expand- 
ing productton and research facilities, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, manufac- 
turer of a number of heavy chemicals 
and chemical specialties, will build a 
new pilot plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The structural steel for the building 
is on hand and construction will get 
under way as soon as real estate ne- 
gotiations are concluded. Expected to 
cost $150,000, the pilot plant building 
will be the second recent addition’ to 
the company’s facilities at Niagara 
Falls. Completion of another plant in 
that city, for increased production of 
sodium chlorite, has been previously 
announced. 


With a view to increased co-ordina- 


tion between research, sales develop- 
ment, and plant operations, Mathie- 
son's research department was recent- 
ly reorganized, with G. P. Vincent as 
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technical director. Dr. Vincent is 
known as the inventor of the com- 
mercial process of manufacturing sodi- 
um chlorite and for his contributions 
to the practical application of sodium 
chlorite and other products in the tex- 
tile and other fields. 


Sinclair Co. Expands 
Its Accounts Division 


The national accounts division of 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York City, 
has been expanded to offer industry 
an improved and specialized service 
where that is required. William  Flet- 
cher Farrell will be in charge of the 
division. Through personnel located in 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Fort Worth, the national ac- 
counts division will endeavor to solve 
the operating problems of national ac- 
counts and to help them standardize 
and simplify their lubrication and fuel 
schedules. In addition to servicing na- 
tional accounts, the division also will 
co-ordinate trade relations for Sinclair 


in that field. 


Bulletin Covers Uses and © 
Application of Resins 


The American Cyanamid Co. textile 
resin department has announced publi- 
cation of a new textile finishing bul- 
letin, No. 113, Resins for Textiles. It 
describes the uses and application to 
textiles of thermosetting resins (such 
as Lanaset resin for wool shrinkage 
control) and the urea and melamine 
resins used for crease resistance and 
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permanent glazing of chintz. Thermo- 
plastic resins and their use and appli- 
cation to textiles are also described. 
The bulletin is available upon request 
to the Textile Resin Department, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


Improved D. C. Rectifier 
For Magnetic Separators 


A new line of rectifiers, designed to 
convert A. C. into D. C. for industrial 
use, is now available. These rectifiers 
are said to provide an ideal source of 
D. C. power for energizing such equip- 
ment as magnetic separators and lift- 
ing magnets. The new rectifiers have 
tubes mounted outside the main hous- 
ing and protected by a perforated metal 
grill. This méthod insures proper 
ventilation and freedom from arc-backs 
under full load. Heavy-duty mercury 
vapor tubes are used to provide high 
efficiency, good voltage regulation, and 
extremely long life. The rectifiers are 
described as easy.to install and contain 


no moving parts. Standard models are 
in stock for nearly any standard voltage 


and current requirements. Additional 


information may be secured from the 


manufacturer, Mellaphone Corp., Ro- 


chester 2, N. Y. 


Proctor & Schwartz Will 
Manufacture Pin Tenters 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., manufac- 
turer of textile machinery at Philadel- 


phia, has been awarded a license by ~ 


John Dalglish & Sons of Glasgow, 
Scotland, for the American produc- 
tion of pin tenters. First of the ma- 
chines produced in this country is ex- 
pected to be in operation by Novem- 


ber, and the firm should be producing - 


between 25 and 30 pin tenters. within 
the first 12 months thereafter. 
Westinghouse Announces 
Sturtevant Reorganization 
Facilities for production of the first 
industrial’ and commercial air condi- 
tioning systems to be wholly engineer- 
ed and manufactured by one company 
have been reported by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. To 
achieve these new systems the manufac- 
turing and engineering facilities of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co.. purchased by 
Westinghouse in September, 1945, are 
being integrated with the facilities of 
the Westinghouse air conditioning di- 
vision which has been transferred from 
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Jersey City, N. J., to the Sturtevant 
main plant at Hyde Park, Boston. 

Ellis L. Spray, Westinghouse vice- 
president in charge of the elevator and 
air conditioning divisions of the cor- 
poration at Jersey City, has been elected 
executive vice-president of the new or- 
ganization, which is known as the B. 
F. Sturtevant Co., division of West- 
inghouse Electric. G. C. Derry, former- 
ly vice-president of the Sturtevant Co., 
has been elected vice-president and 
general manager, and is responsible for 
the over-all operation of the business of 
this subsidiary, and E. B. Williams, 
formerly vice-president of the Sturte- 
vant Co., continues in that office, with 
responsibility for continued develop- 
ment of the power and marine activities 
of the new subsidiary. 


Bulletin Is Available 
On Cambridge Pyrometers 


A 12-page bulletin, No. 194-SA, on 
Cambridge Surface Pyrometers for use 
in plant and laboratory has just been 
issued by Cambridge Instrument Co., 
3110 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York 17, N. Y. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the Cambridge Roll Pyrometer 


for determining temperature of readily 
accessible rolls or other convex sur- 
faces: extension model for similar sur- 
faces in hard-to-reach locations; Mold 
Pyrometer for mold cavities or station- 
ary surfaces of almost any contour and 
the needle model for measuring sub- 
surface temperature of materials in a 
plastic or semi-plastic state. Lists of 
typical applications, including several 
from the textile field, accompany de- 
scriptions of the various models. 
Among the 33 illustrations are many 
showing these instruments in use on a 
wide variety of production operations. 


New Anion Exchange Resin 
Shows High Versatility 


Development of an improved acid 
absorbent or anion exchange resin ‘with 
wide usefulness in the fields of water- 
conditioning and in numerous applica- 
tions calling for the removal or recov- 
ery of acid is announced by Resinous 
Products and Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, Known as Amberlite IR-4B, 


this improved resin is claimed to pro- | 


duce “deionized” water comparable in 
quality with distilled water and to pro- 
vide an unusually convenient means of 
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purifying drugs and biologicals by the 
elimination of acidic contaminants 
present or introduced during prepara- 
tion. 

Amberlite IR-4B, with its outstand- 
ing resistance to the leaching action of 
water, acids and solvents, has replaced 
Amberlite IR-4 for all industrial appli- 
cations, its range of usefulness widened 
in deacidification processes where ab- 
sence of contaminants in the treated 
product is essential. The outstanding 
stability of Amberlite IR-4B, according 
to the manufacturer, is evidenced in its 
resistance to the aggressive action of 
formaldehyde and formic acid as well 
as a variety of chemical reagents and 
solvents. The new exchanger exhibits 
an increased rate of exchange, permit- 
ting higher flow rates during operation. 
It can be regenerated at higher rates 
than those recommended for Amberlite 
IR-4 and can be regenerated by strong 
alkalies such as sodium hydroxide. 
‘Other advantages include absence of 
objectionable color - throwing, lower 
rinse requirements and reduced pack- 
ing. 


U. S. Rubber Develops 
Kandarizing Treatment 


A textile treatment to give fabrics a 
permanent ‘‘starch’’ has been announc- 
ed by the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of United States Rubber Co. Invisible 
on the fabric and claimed to be un- 
affected by laundering and dry clean- 
ing, the new textile treatment is said 
to give the fabric a permanent “‘starch- 
iness’” under ‘all weather conditions. 
The treatment, called Kandarizing, is 
non-toxic, non-irritating and will not 


tenderize a fabric, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Also making use of a new synthetic 
resin, the textile treatment adds only 
11/4, to two per cent to the original 
weight of the fabric, it is claimed. Ap- 
plied at the time of manufacture in the 
form of a water emulsion, the treat- 
ment is said to lend itself readily to 
present textile processing ‘equipment, 
require no cure and to be unaffected 
by bleaching agents. Fabrics are im- 


mersed in the emulsion, squeezed and 


dried at a temperature ranging from 
tO 


All-Out Dry Chemical 
Fire Extinguisher 


The All-Out dry chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher, designed to combine high 
efficiency under most conditions with 
maximum protection to the user and to 
equipment installations is being dis- 
tributed by Pressurelube, Inc., of 609 
West 134th Street, New York 31, N. 
Y. The All-Out dry chemical is ejected 


under pressure in a flat stream which 


separates the flame from the burning © 


material; it forms a dense, smothering 
cloud over a flaming area up to-a dis- 
tance of 18 feet, and creates an insu- 
lating barrier between the operator and 
the flame, providing protection from 
radiant heat. 

Important features claimed bn the 
manufacturer include the following: 
forms no toxic gases; non-conductor of 
electricity; non-abrasive; harmless to 
finished surfaces; easily removed with a 
brush; squeeze grip nozzle for positive 
control; lighter weight permits easy 
carrying and use by men or women; 


chemical will not deteriorate or cake; 
easily refilled, requiring no special tools 
or equipment. The unit meets require- 
ments of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Laboratories and the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. 


First Complete Safety 
Directory Is Published 


For the first time in the safety field 
there will be available to management 
officials, safety directors, purchasing 
agents, insurance engineers and medi- 
cal personnel a complete safety direc- 
tory and catalog, in one cover, under 
the title of Best's Safety Directory and 
Catalog. It will give a complete, illus- 
trated compilation of all safety, hy- 
giene, first aid and fire protective prod- 
ucts and devices. It lists all products, 
equipment and devices related to safety 
and accident prevention; it describes 
fully each product in its specific cate- 
gory; it gives the uses of each product; 
it lists the manufacturer and provides a 
geographical list of local dealers and 
distributors. The first annual edition 
will be’ ready in the fall of 1946. 
lished by Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
may be ordered for $5, postpaid. 


Job Evaluation, Wages 
Considered in Report 


Specific recommendations for setting 
up a balanced wage structure through 
job evaluation are presented by the 
Labor Relations Institute, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., in a special 
report to its members entitled How to 
Control Your Labor Costs Through 
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Job Evaluation. The report analyzes 
tested techniques of job evaluation, 
and presents a description of the ad- 
vantages of the four principle job eval- 
uation systems, with charts and dia- 
grams of each. It lists the problems 
faced by employers in installing a job 
evaluation system and suggests pro- 
cedure and contract clauses to be used 
to assure union-employee co-operation 
and successful operation of the system. 
Ten steps are taken by the expert in 
setting up accurate job analysis, as a 
preliminary to job evaluation, the re- 
port says. The standard factors in ana- 
lyzing and rating jobs are listed in 
the report. 7 


Du Pont Planning New 
Offices in Charlotte, N. C. 


E. I..duPont de Nemours & Co. will 
erect immediately a three-story office 
building on West Fourth Street, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to serve as Southern head- 
quarters for the firm. The building will 
cost several hundred thousand dollars 
and will consist of three stories and a 
basement. The first two floors will be 
devoted to offices and used to direct 
textile sales activities of the organiza- 
tion throughout the South. 


General Mills Brochure 
Relates Story of Guar 


A brochure entitled The Story of 
Guar, released by General Mills Re- 
search Laboratories, traces the history 
and development of guar and its use 
in textile and other industries. 
brochure is available upon request to 
General Mills Research Laboratories, 
2010 East Hennepin Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn. 


Government Report Covers 


Coated Fabrics In Reich 


German manufacture of polypvinyl 
chloride coated fabrics and films by use 
of the paste dispersion method is re- 
ported by U. S. investigators as being 
the most outstanding development in 
the German coated fabrics industry, 
according to the Office of the Publica- 
tion Board. A description of the new 
technique is contained in a general 
survey of the coated fabrics industry 
in Germany, Report No. 2335 (46 
pages and nine plates), available from 
O.P.B. on order, in photostat form at 
$4 and on microfilm at 50 cents. The 
report was prepared by De Forest Lott 
and William D. Hedges, investigators 
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for the technical industrial intelligence 
branch of the Joint Intelligence Objec- 
tives Agency. 

The report covers the following sub- 
jects: oil cloth, nitrocellulose coated 
fabrics, polyvinyl chloride coated fab- 
rics and films, and miscellaneous coat- 
ing materials. Discussion of general 
conditions in the German coated fabrics 
industry, as well as of processes, for- 
mulas, equipment and other pertinent 
matters are included. 

~The Germans are reported to have 
made wide use of the paste dispersion 


method of coating fabric with polyvinyl 
chloride resin. The resin, plasticizer 


and pigments were mixed together, 


applied in the form of a paste contain- 
ing 100 per cent solids, and then fused 
under high heat. This is said to have 
resulted in a tough, flexible film or 
coating. Paste applications were used, 
with eminent success, on a wide range 
of materials, including lightweight 
coatings of about two ounces per square 
yard, standard coatings of eight to 12 
ounces per square yard for upholstery 
and leather goods materials, and shoe 
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soling material. Emulsion coatings of 
polyvinyl acetate reported were used 
extensively in Germany as a substitute 
for oil cloth and for shoe inner soles 
and linings. Though fabrics with this 
type of coating do not possess the low 
temperature flexibility of the vinyls, 
oils, or nitrocelluloses, they are said by 
the U. S. investigators to be of good 
quality. 3 

Polyisobutylene, known in Germany 
“Oppanol,” apparently was used ex- 
tensively as a coating for gasproof 
clothing during the war. The best sam- 
ple seen by the investigators had a dry 
_ finish coat of nitrocellulose. Heavy, un- 
supported films of polyamide resin 
have been used experimentally by a 
German company for pocketbooks and 
a general line of leather goods and 
upholstery. At present it is being made 
only in sheet form and apparently has 
excellent physical properties for these 
uses. The investigators point out, how- 
ever, that the potential significance to 
the U. S. coated fabrics industry of 
these German developments cannot be 
determined until samples brought back 
by the investigators have been subject- 
ed to evaluation tests. 


Alemite Volume Covers 
Principles of Lubrication 

Man's age-long struggle with fric- 
tion, beginning with the discovery of 
prehistoric man that it was easier to 
roll a log than to drag it, and conclud- 
ing with lubrication recommendations 
for all types of modern machinery, is 
the subject of a book published by the 
Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, Ill.. Entitled Alemite 
Answers, it 1s a graphic presentation, 
with illustrations of hydrocarbons ca- 
vorting in animated-movie style and 
cutaway views of bearings and other 
friction points, to demonstrate, in lay- 
men’s pictures and terms, the how, 
what, when, where and why of lubrica- 
tion. The book is for distribution at $3 
per copy through the Alemite distribu- 
tor organization, to industry and the 
automotive, marine and aviation fields. 
In addition, copies will be made avail- 
able to engineering .and_ technical 
schools, designers, engineering societies 
and other individuals or groups con- 
cerned with machinery. 

The book is divided into seven chap- 
ters, with self-explanatory headings. 
These are: ‘Explaining Petroleum and 
Its Chemistry; “Considering Refining 
and Testing of Fuels; “Studying Re- 
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fining and Testing of Lubricants;” 
“Clarifying Lubrication Lubri- 
“Demonstrating Application 
Problems and Solutions;”’ ‘Relating the 
Story of Alemite,” and ‘Defining Pur- 
chasing and Selling.” | 

The Alemite division of Stewart- 
Warner produces lubrication systems, 
fittings, compressors and other lubrica- 
tion equipment, and was the originator 
of pressure lubrication, or introduction 
of lubricant to a bearing through a fit- 
ting or nipple. It also markets Alemite 
specialized lubricants, including motor 
oils and industrial oils. 


Goodrich To Spur Output 
Of Geon Polyvinyl Resins 


An expansion program to more than 
double manufacturing facilities for 
Geon polyvinyl resins is announced by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. A por- 
tion of the new output will be avail- 
able during the summer of this year 
and the balance of the facilities will 
be in production early in 1947. Geon 
resins are now employed in the manu- 
facture of upholstery, waterproofing of 
all kinds and many other applications. 
Goodrich operates plants in Ohio, New 
York, Kentucky and Texas. 


Automatic Devices Promotes 
Weather-Man Control Unit 


The Weather-Man, a product of 
weather controls division of Automatic 
Devices Co., Chicago, IIl., is designed 
to provide in one unit an automatic 
thermostatic control, actuated by out- 
side temperatures, for controlling the 
heating of a building. According to 
the manufacturer, building heat re- 
quirements are ‘‘anticipated’’ by the 
Weather-Man. (See cut.) 


The Weather-Man is intended to re- 
place the inside room thermostat, the 


day-night switch and the 65° high 


limit thermostat. By combining the 
functions of several instruments in one 
unit, it simplifies the wiring, reduces 
service and maintenance calls and, in 
addition, provides all of the advan- 
tages of outside control at a cost com- 
parable to the cost of the ordinary con- 
trols it replaces, the manufacturer 
claims. 

The Weather-Man can be used to 
operate any gas or oil burner stoker, 
circulating pump, fan, motor valve or 
zone valve. It can be used with all 
types of heating systems—steam, hot 
water, warm air or panel systems. It 
will control the heating of homes, 
apartments, commercial and industrial 


buildings. 


Wright File Develops 
Electric Cable Hoist 


A complete line of electric cable 
hoists is being carried by Wright File 


Co. of Lisbon, Ohio, which, during the 


war, in lieu of a satisfactory electric 
hoist, designed and built an electric 
hoist that is said to accomplish what 
heretofore was thought impossible in 
that form of hoist. The Wright electric 
cable hoist was used by the company to 
handle the heavy parts it was manufac- 
turing for Army ordnance. Due to the 


subsequent demand from private in- . 


dustry, Wright expanded its activities 
under the name of Lisbon Hoist & 
Crane Co., incorporated in the Wright 
plant. The company won the Army- 
Navy ‘E” and the Navy “E”’ for war- 
time production. 


Tennant Floor Machine 
Described In Bulletin 


G. H. Tennant Co., manufacturer of 
industrial floor maintenance equipment, 
recently has issued an illustrated two- 
color bulletin which describes the elec- 
tric, self-propelling Model ] Tennant 
floor machine with 12-inch drum-type 
accessories. In requesting this bulletin 
address the company at 2530 Second 
Street North, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
‘Chemicals for Industry’ 

Is New Technical Volume 

A 212-page illustrated catalog, Chem- 
icals for Industry, has been published 
by Rohm & Haas Co. and its associated 
firms, Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co. and Charles Lennig & Co., Inc., 
all located at Philadelphia, Pa. The new 
volume describes in considerable detail 
all of the companies’ products and de- 
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velopments up to the present time. 
Particularly interesting is the 25-page 
chapter devoted to Rohm & Haas tex- 


tile chemicals; described in detail are 
the applications of reducing and strip- 
ping agents, synthetic resin finishes 
and sizes, acrylic resins, enzymes, wet- 
ting, scouring and dispersing agents, 
fungicides and humectants.. The back 
section of the book contains a helpful 
glossary which lists and describes brief- 
ly all products manufactured by the 
three companies. 

Chemicals for Industry will not be 
distributed widely due to the technical 
nature of its contents and the fact that 
its appeal is limited to a small and 
select group of persons. Further infor- 
mation about it may be secured by 
writing to Rohm & Haas at Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Dexter Textile Chemists 
Broaden Firm’s Function 


Functioning since the first of this 
year, the textile chemical division of 
the Dexter Chemical Corp., New York 
City, has made substantial strides, ac- 
cording to Joseph 
B. Evans, left, its 
director of sales. 
Representatives 
have been in the 
field for some weeks, 
servicing the inqut- 
ries which followed 
in the wake of the 
initial announce- 
ment of the enterprise. Actual orders 
have reached a volume exceeding ex- 
pectations and plans for plant and lab- 


oratory expansion are under considera- 


tion. It has been necessary to provide 
increased facilities for the extensive 
research being carried on looking to- 
ward ‘further improvement in the prod- 
uct, Kopan, and the broadening of its 
sphere of usefulness. Similar steps are 
to be taken in connection with Dype- 
nol, the company’s mercerizing pene- 
trant. 


Calco Releases Bulletin 
On Vat Dyeing Principles 
Calco Technical Bulletin No. 785, 
Some Fundamental Principles of Vat 


Dyeing, has been released for distribu- 


tion to the textile industry by the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. The bul- 
letin is especially timely in view of the 
increasing attention given to vat dyes 
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and their use by textile chemists and 
dyers; certainly those with little pre- 
vious experience in this field will have 


to master their properties and dyeing - 


methods. Dyers who have gained ex- 
perience during the past several years 
on O. D. shades and the relatively few 
shades used in their production, may 
have to refresh their knowledge of the 
properties and application methods of 
the full range of vat dyes used to meet 
the civilian demand for countless 
shades of yarn and fabrics containing 
various fibers. It is also pointed out 


that newly devised methods of vat dye-’ 


ing may be more effectively used if the 
vat dyer has a sound. fundamental! 
knowledge of vat dyes and their be- 
havior. 

The new bulletin discusses the gen- 
eral dyeing characteristics of vat dyes, 
methods of modifying and controlling 
the dyeing behavior and the effect of 
temperature on the reduction rate of 
vat dyes. It also discusses the influence 
of temperature and assistants in the 
stripping of vat dyeings. A copy of 
Calco Technical Bulletin No. 785 may 
be obtained by writing the advertising 
department, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. 2 


Autumn and Wisiter Tints 
Presented In Color Card 


Winter tints, reflecting new varia- 
tions of the off-white theme, and au- 
tumn pastels of middle tones feature 
the lighter side of the fall color scale, 
as highlighted in the confidential ad- 
vance edition of the 1946 fall woolen 
collection, issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association. The former group 
includes French Champagne, Amber 
Blond, White Smoke and Cream Bis- 
que. Interpreting the autumn _ pastels 
are Horizon Gold, Frost Aqua, Glory 
Pink and Sunlit Green. 
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Processing of Rayon Staple 


(Continued from Page 48) only is being employed, it is 
best to add the waste to new lots or blends without putting 
it into sliver form, as the waste should be weighed out 
and added in the correct proportions. 

In my opinion, it is a combination of little things which 
produces high quality yarns and fabrics. With this thought 
in mind, fabric and yarn imperfections will be discussed 
briefly from both human engineering and mechanical engi- 
neering standpoints. It is thought that at least 60 per cent 
of all yarn imperfections are caused by improper piecings. 
This trouble is usually found in every department of yarn 
manufacture. 

If two picker processes are being used, the picker oper- 
ator or attendant should be instructed to start the new lap 
carefully and not let the new end overlap the end running 
out. If a heavy section is delivered to the feed rolls, the 
evener motion will reduce the feed roll speed, but the 
beater blades will pull off chunks of fiber, and the opening 


_is thereby impaired. The pins are overloaded and will roll 


the stock before it is drawn to the cages. This is especially 
true when the longer staples, such as two-inch and 21/;-inch 
fibers are being processed. Those heavy lamp sections are 
more critical at high card speeds than with the lower speeds 
If the card‘ tender lets the new picker lap extend over the 
end of the card lap running out, the card is overloaded, ‘the 
licker-in may choke, and neppy stock will be delivered in 


_the sliver. 


Improper splicing or picking up on the drawing frames 
makes it impossible to obtain even drafting. Many drawing 
frame operators allow the sliver to extend from the spoons 
to the back roll when a new end is being put up after a 
break or failure. Of course, this is the easiest way to get 
the frame running again, but it does more than just increase 
the weight of the delivered sliver. The operator seldom 
has the end of the sliver parallel to the other slivers, and 
an inch or more is fed in at right angles to the other fibers. 
This causes a lump which is not removed completely in 
subsequent operations. In piecing up slivers, the two ends 
should be connected by or with a very small amount of 
twist by twisting the tapered ends together. | 

It is common practice for the operator of a fly frame to 
insert excessive twist when threading up the flyer after a 
failure to roving break. The amount of twist. inserted 


usually depends on the length of operator's hand. This 


additional twist in the roving will often cause the end to 
break down in spinning, or it may make a series of slubs. 
For instance, a normal roving may have 1.25 turns. per inch 
until the operator pieces up the broken end. He will often 
add one to two more turns per inch to the roving with 
which he threads the flyer. This highly twisted section ts 
from 12 to 20 inches in length and will show up in many 
yards of spun yarn. 

Neps and slubs usually account for approximately 25 pet 
cent of fabric imperfections. If a fabric contains several 
types of fibers and is cross-dyed, the neps and slubs show 
up very plainly. They also reduce coning and winding 
efficiency and are responsible for a large number of loom 
stops. Neps can be formed and fed into the fiber mass or 
fiber strand by every textile processing machine. Excessive 
and improper opening will partly nep rayon fibers, and the 
picker and card will finish the nepping process. Regular 
cotton vertical openers and C. O. B. machines have a 
tendency to roll the fibers and tangle them in such a way 
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that it is impossible for the card to separate and straighten 
them out. If damp fibers are fed to the pickers, they will 
nep. 

Rough surfaces in conveyor lines often catch the fibers 
and build up bunches. The bunches become heavy and fall 
back into the fibers being drawn through the pipe. These 
bunches are composed of fibers tangled by the air draft 
and are in such a snarled condition that they can never be 
carded properly. Condensers, spiked lifting aprons and 
parts of the picker will collect similar bunches. They also 
build up until they cannot support their own weight and 
then fall into the fiber being processed. This tangled fiber 
mass will be torn apart by the pickers and card, breaking 
many fibers, and allowing small tangled groups to be fed 
into the sliver. Conveyor lines, condensers and _ pickers 
should be inspected and cleaned at regular intervals. The 
labor cost will pay for itself many times. 

All types of cards will nep rayon fibers if they are over- 
loaded and if they are not kept clean, sharp and in good 
mechanical condition. The licker-in should be in good 
condition. If the licker-in loads, unopened and roller stock 
will be delivered to the cylinder. The action of the flats 
and cylinder or the workers and strippers cannot card the 
bunches of fibers, and neps are produced. A card process- 
ing the average blend of, 100 per cent lap should be 


stripped every four hours. If the cylinder is filled, proper 


carding cannot take place. When the carding rate is 16 to 
18 pounds per hour this is very important, because at this 
speed the flat card is reaching its maximum capacity with 
the present types of rayon staple. It is suggested that the 
supervisor watch the webs carefully for improper carding. 

Thick and thin sections, filling bands and uneven fiber 
distribution usually accounts for yarn imperfections. Thick 


and thin sections in a yarn usually caused by uneven draft- 
' ing or imperfect roving. Spring bottom rolls produce thick 


and thin places, and this mechanical condition is often 
found in the older mills. Worn or imperfect rings, bad 
bobbins, slack drives and insufhcient lubrication also con- 
tribute to uneven yarns. 

If the roving is stretched in the creel or by excessive 
tension at the front, uneven yarns will result. Care should 
be taken to see that the twist in the roving is neither too 
high nor too low. Either extreme will lower the yarn 
quality. Roving produced from the coarser blends will 
require more twist than blends made from the finer denier 
staples. 


Uneven Fiber Distribution 


Uneven fiber distribution causes uneven drafting and 
low efficiency on the fly frames and in spinning. Many 


_blends contain 1.5, 3.0 and 5.0 denier fibers. Such a com- 


bination does not draft as evenly as a 100 per cent, 3.0 


denier blend. The doubling and drafting do not aid the 
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PRINTED SEALING TAPES 


And besides the security, eye appeal and other advan- 
tages, there is the consideration of tape that takes hold 
instantly and holds on under trying transportation con- 
ditions! 


Count on HENLEY for tapes like that! Leading de- 
pendable brands. In such variety as: 
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very serious, as it is easily seen even though the error may 
be small. It has been pointed.out before that filling bands 
will result in a 50-50 blend of acetate and viscose if the 
acetate or viscose corjtent varies more than 0.2 per cent 
from bobbin when woven on a single shuttle loom.. Until 
a perfect mechanical’ automatic blender is developed, the 
blending problem will require every possible caution. 


O.P.A. Decontrols Many Textile Machines 


Suspension from price control of numerous types of tex- 


tile machinery has been effected by the Office of Price Ad- . } 


ministration under Amendment 13 to SO-129. Types of 
textile machinery decontrolled include the following: Fiber 
to fabric machinery—<cleaning and opening machinery for 
cotton, wool and other fabrics; carding machinery; comb- 
ing and drawing frames; spinning and twisting machinery; 
yarn preparation machinery; synthetic fiber spinning ma- 
chines; machinery for filament extrusion; staple fiber spin- 
ning machinery. Fabric: machinery—looms,. knitting ma- 
chines, braiding, lace, and embroidering machines. Bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing machines—bleaching, dyeing, 
cloth printing, starching, dry-finishing, wet-finishing, cloth 
handling machines. 

All other types of textile machinery are still subject to 
MPR-136, machine, parts and industrial equipment order, 
to which revisions have been made for those types of ma- 
chinery still under price control. O.P.A. also has announced 
that those manufacturers of power-driven tools not cover- 
ed hy the suspension order will be given a price increase of 
20 per cent over their Oct. 1, 1941, prices. 


Bell Scores Special Privilege Taxes 


Municipal authorities of the City of New York have 
gone far beyond other communities in the United States 
toward the nullification of the spirit, if not the text, of 
interstate commerce statutes, in seeking to levy harmful 
special privilege taxes within and without the state, W. 
Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, told the financial group of the 
association at a dinner recently. Mr. Bell commended the 
group for its opposition to “additional unwise taxes and 
the distortion in the application of current laws.’’ Harold 
Elliot of Wellington Sears Co., New York, chairman of 
the group, presided. Dwight W. Michener, associate direc- 
tor of research of the Chase National Bank, addressed the 
group on the loss of economic morale in the nation’s work- 
ing force during the war, and Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
secretary of the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, discussed the position of minority groups in 
state legislative activities. 
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Striking out at current legislative proposals which would \¥* | 


lay a tax not only on business firms engaged in transactions 
in the city and state, but also at views of the city officials 
that levies might also be made upon companies which in 
their business in New York City engage in the distribution 
of goods from sources outside New York to those both 
within and outside the state, Mr. Bell declared that such 
“interferences with the free movement of goods in inter- 
state commerce are obnoxious. They are particularly so 
when they occur in the city of our business residence, and 
are particularly harmful to the operation of the great textile 
markets which your firms and their predecessors have estab- 
lished and maintained over so many years.” 
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Thompson Heads Atlantic Cotton Association 


W. A. Thompson of Charlotte was elected president of 
the Atlantic Cotton Association, succeeding John M. Little 
of Union, S. C., at the annual two-day convention of the 
group March 29-30 in Greenville, S.C. C. D. Tuller of 
Atlanta, Ga., was named vice-president; and W. D. Lawson 
of Gastonia, N. C., and M. G.. Heath of Atlanta were 
named directors. Other officers include J. M. Glover of 
Atlanta, vice-president and secretary, and F, G. Hill of 
Atlanta, treasurer. 

The more than 100 cotton dealers from the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Virginia, Alabama and Florida attending the con- 
vention heard J. A. Shanklin, cotton specialist of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, extol the one-variety pro- 
duction of cotton. He pointed out that cotton was still a 
big money crop for the South and could be more so through 
the one-variety production plan. He also said that cotton 
plant breeders, co-operating with college agricultural ex- 
periment stations in Southern states, had developed seed 
stocks which had greatly improved the spinning quality of 
lint. “This factor is the most helpful dev elopment in the 
production of cotton as its growers seeks to meet sharp 
competition from synthetic fibers,” he said. Cotton yields 
in North Carolina, where improvement of the quality of 
cotton has been stressed, have increased 36 per cent in the 
past six years, he told the AER : 


May Be Shown Soon. 


The shuttleless loom, reported to have been perfected by 
Sulzer Bros., Ltd., of Winterthur, Switzerland, is expected 
to be unveiled to the trade in about three months. Here- 
tofore, not more than a handful of people in the trade have 
seen the loom. The manufacturer has felt that if the loom 
was shown prematurely, damage through hasty and adverse 
comment might result because, even now, the loom is not 
ready for all-purpose weaving. The American concern now 
considering license rights is reported to be Warner & 
swasey Co., Inc., which feels that the loom must be sub- 
jected to experiments under American conditions before it 
reveals its manufacturing, sales and distribution strategy. 

Sulzer Bros., in constructing the new loom, has elimi- 
nated the shuttle by replacing it with a patented device 
termed a gripper. This gripper performs the functions of 
the shuttle and eliminates the bobbin. Use of the gripper 
will necessarily cause changes in winding procedures, be- 
cause the yarn is fed into the loom from a large, rotating 
spool. The loom stands 40 inches high, has no super- 
structure, and working models are 60 inches and 130 inches 
long, though the loom may be made as long as desired and 
can weave a number of fabric widths simultaneousl. 


Mrs: Dorothy Liebes of San Francisco, Cal., famous for 
her original work in weaving, takes the textile industry to 
task for its failure to support the International Textile 


- Exhibit sponsored by the Woman's College of the Univer- 


sity of North ¢ 
Collier’ 5. 


Carolina, in an article in a recent issue of 


After indignantly condemning schools for not 
the biggest business in the 
Mrs, Liebes says, “I was a judge at the Inter- 
national Textile Exhibit. The prizes. were too small- 
around fifty dollars, while a designer can get a ree 
dollars for designing a gas range. This exhibit is a worthy 
undertaking of the Greensboro institution. It should be 
supported by the textile industry.” 


country, 
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The many Scott Testers supply the 


wire, paper, etc., up to | ton tensile. 


115 Blackstone Street 4 


A Complete Set of these : 
Data Sheets will give your 
Maintenance Man Valuable 
hints. Previous Sheets 
will be sent upon request. 


MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 4 


CLAMPS FOR 
SCOTT TESTERS 


If discrepancies still remain after correcting the 
Tester head, the difficulty may lie in the clamps. 


On flat grip clamps for testing fabric, sheet metal 
or similar material, the gripping surfaces MUST 
= absolutely flat and parallel. Place a sheet of 

hite paper and of very soft pencil carbon paper 
hetarenh the clamps, and close them tightly. If 
carbon is not deposited uniformly over the white 
paper it will indicate that the surfaces have 
become worn by testing hard material, or dis- 
torted by excessive pressure on the closing screw. 
Such clamps should be returned to the factory for 
resurfacing and realignment. 


To determine parallelism of the long edge of the 
gripping surface: move the lower clamp down 
about 1” ; measure the distance between the edges 
of the gripping surface at both ends. If not paral- 
lel, adjust the clamp which is out of line, by 
straightening the connection joining this clamp 
to the testing machine. 


Cord, twine, wire or similar materials require 
drum-type clamps, of which the drum surface 
must be absolutely smooth, while the gripping 
surface of the clamps must apply uniform pres- 
sure throughout. 


On wedge-type wire clamps, after considerable 
service the gripping surfaces become worn. 
Replacement inserts can be ordered, which are 
easily installed. 


On drum-type wire clamps, (as the Jute Associa- 
tion wire clamp) the drum, eccentric roll and 
anvil should be replaced as soon as any amount 
of wear shows. 


On all clamps, any surface subject to friction 
should be lubricated periodically, especially the 
hinge, screw thread and contact between screw 
and elamp body of fabric clamps, and the sliding 
wedge of wedge-type wire clamps. 


O 


needs of testing textiles, rubber, 


REQUEST “CATALOG & 
DATA BOOK NO. 45” 


‘SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


Providence, R. 
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Termites concentrate their attack 
on the understructure of buildings, often do expensive 
damage before they’re detected. Many textile mills 
have suffered heavy loss from termite attack. 


It costs real money to repair termite damage these 
days. Furthermore, additional loss may occur from 
attack upon stored materials; or costly machinery 
may be damaged when termite-weakened timbers sag. 


Don’t take chances on termite damage. . Call for 
Terminix, world’s largest termite control organization. 
Terminix protects hundreds of the country’s leading 
industrials, including many textile mills—more than 
100,000 buildings in all. 


For full details on protection against termites by 
Terminix Insulation, write: Terminix Division, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. No obligation. 


PTERMINIX 


BONDED-INSURED TERMITE PROTECTION 


A Division of E. L. Bruce Co. * Memphis, Tenn. 


Modern 
Package and Rotary 
Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 


J. A. Okey Graham, N. C. 
Wm. E. Wyche Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, S. C. 


F.T.C. Calls Conference On Protein Fibers 


The Federal Trade Commission has called a trade practice 
conference for the industry engaged in producing and mar- 
keting man-made protein base fibers and textiles or the 
products manufactured therefrom. Commissioner Lowell B. 
Mason will preside at the conference, which will be held in 
the Park Lane Hotel, New York, April 24, beginning at 
10 a. m. 

All persons, concerns or organizations engaged in pro- 
ducing or marketing man-made protein base fibers or prod- 
ucts thereof are invited to attend or be represented at the 
conference. 

The purpose of the conference is to consider and propose 
for establishment, subject to approval of the commission, 
fair trade practice rules to provide for recognition and ap- 
proval of a generic name for man-made protein base fibers 
or filaments; for the proper identification of these fibers or 
filaments when used in whole or in part in yarn, thread, 
strands, fabric, and in textile or other products; and to pro- 
vide other appropriate trade practice provisions respecting 
the marketing of such fibers and products. 

Proceedings to establish trade practice rules were au- 


_ thorized by the comimission at the request of producers and 


with the objective of assisting the industry to maintain high 
standards of fair competitive practices and to provide for 
protection of the public as well as business against misunder- 
standing, deception and unfair methods of competition. 
After the New York conference and before final approv al 
is given to rules, another hearing will be held, on a date to 
be announced later, to consider a draft of proposed rules. 
At this second hearing all interested parties, including con- 
sumers, will be afforded an opportunity to present such sug- 
gestions or amendments as they may desire to submit. 


Controls Important To Continuous Bleaching 


Electronic and other new improved industrial instruments 
will become major factors in the successful operation of 
continuous bleaching systems now being installed in several 
of the larger textile mills of the country, according to Karl 
Selden, Jr., textile sales engineer for the Brown Instrument 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Pilot plants and research laboratories, says Mr. Selden, 
have already employed such industrial instruments for suc- 
cessfully recording and controlling temperatures.and other 
variables at numerous points in the continuous bleaching 
system which, he added, is replacing former kier or batch 
bleaching methods. Basically, each machine in the con- 
tinuous bleaching range has its own automatic control system 
which, in the aggregate, makes up the total or group instru- 
mentation. The various points of control and the instru- 
ments normally recommended for obtaining higher quality 
products and more efficient and economical operation are 
described by the Brown company sales engineer as follows: 

Washer Temperature Control—Automatic temperature 
control is installed on each washer. If the temperature of 
the water rises above a specific point, excessive steam con- 
sumption results, in an amount of about ten per cent for 
each ten degrees (F.) rise in temperature. If the washer 
temperature falls below a specific level the quality of the 
bleach is unfavorably affected. 

Washer Water Flow. Control—tlt is recommended that 
washer water flow should be automatically controlled. Tests 
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indicate that under manual control the quantities of water 
vary from day to day on a machine that is washing identical 
cloth. It is also observed that these variations are usually on 
the high side with respect to minimum requirements, de- 
manding more steam for water heating, resulting in exces- 
sive steam consumption. Since washers use more steam than 
any other bleaching equipment the importance of economy. 
at this stage of the process is both obvious and important. 
The control of water flow is accomplished by a Brown 
electric recording flow controller. The rate of flow is ad- 
justable by an operator who can set the control adjustment 
on the instrument. This feature provides flexibility for re- 
quired changes due to cloth weight from run to run. 

Saturators—Temperature control is applied to the caustic 
and peroxide saturators. Saturator temperature control, vital 
to steam and chemical economy and product quality, must 
be maintained for maximum efficiency of each subsequent 
storage box. The temperature of each saturator is measured, 
recorded and controlled by Brown recording ElectroniK 
potentiometer controllers. 

Storage Boxes (]-Boxes)—In two continuous. bleaching 
systems the storage box is known as the J-Box. Each storage 
box is equipped with a recording steam flow controller. The 
control point of this instrument ts automatically set by means 
of a recording-indicating ElectroniK potentiometer con- 
troller, connected to an optional number of thermocouples. 
These are installed at well distributed points in the wall of 
each storage box. In one type of J-Box, one of the storage 
box thermocouples is installed at a point above the steam 
chest. The temperature of the entering cloth is measured by 


this thermocouple and is transmitted to the controlling 


instrument where it automatically regulates steam flow, com- 
pensating for cloth temperature changes. Other themo- 
couples provide a means for securing check readings of 
cloth temperature at various locations in the storage box and 
temperature of entering steam. 

Steam Flow Control—Studies have proved that to obtain 
maximum economy of operation in the entire range, and to 
provide a quantitative value to the demand of the system, 
it is essential to provide a check. This check is obtained with 
a Brown electric recording and integrating flow meter. The 
instrument is installed on the line supplying steam to the 
entire range. Where high steam pressures exist (approxi- 
mately 40 pounds per square inch or over) a pressure reduc- 
ing and desuperheating arrangement is available, compris- 
ing a Brown recording pressure controller and ElectroniK 

Squeeze Roll Loading—Pneumatic squeeze roll is 
recommended. Uniformity of bleaching depends largely on 
uniform water and/or chemical content in the cloth, the con- 
tent being provided by controlled squeezes pressure. The 
pressure of each set of rolls is measured. by a Brown two-pen 
recording pressure gauge which records on a chart the pres- 
sure preceding and following each saturator. The operacor 
periodically observes the chart recordings and can make any 
necessary adjustments by means of a manual valve. If de- 
sired, the control may be automatic by using a controlling 
type pressure gauge instead of a recording type. This instru- 
ment affords a constant reading and a permanent recording 
of squeeze roll operation while maintaining the necessary 
balance for good operating conditions. 

General Equipment—Provision is made for shutting off 
steam and water flow when machines are stopped, prevent- 
ing waste. For this an electro-pneumatic relay is de-energized 
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ye your own particular finishing 
problem, scientific tests will show that 
EXSIZE...our natural enzyme desizer will 
do the best and most economical job for you. 
So why not use our laboratories for your 
tests or let a Pabst Technical Man work 
with you in your own mill? You'll soon 
prove to your own satisfaction the many 
advantages of employing this safe, easy to 
use desizing agent. Containing no harsh 
chemicals, E XSIZE leaves materials supple, 
elastic, soft...turns out clean, absorbent 
fabrics. And hundreds of yards of cotton 


or cotton-mixed cloth can be desized with 


EXSIZE for only a few pennies. : 
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This frame now will make 


MORE yarn—and BETTER 


New DIAMOND FINISH rings are a quick, 
sure answer to the need for greater yarn out- 
put. Our 1,000 styles and sizes suit EVERY 
need, and include exclusive Eadie lubricated 
rings that give the green light 
for greater speeds than ever 
before. 


WHITINSVI LLE ( MASS.) 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
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drawing frames tor long 
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Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
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by the stopping of the machine motor. The relay then reg- 
ulates the air supply to the control mechanism in the con- 
trolling instrument which, in turn, moves the control valve 
to its closed or minimum open position. Control of cloth 
and steam temperatures are vital to efficient storage box 
operations. The success of continuous bleaching method 
depends largely upon the maintenance of proper cloth 
temperature and the economy of the system is based more 
upon automatic control than any other factor. 


All-Wool Summer Clothing Predicted 


- The well-dressed man will soon be wearing all-wool suits 
to make life more tolerable in excessively hot weather, Dr. 
Donald H. Powers, director of textile research and develop- 
ment for Monsanto Chemical Co., predicted recently. Wool 
is ordinarily associated with warmth, Dr. Powers pointed 
out. But the same textile chemical that affords shrinkage 
control and long-lived trouser creases, he disclosed, also 
is capable of imparting “extreme coolness’ to woolen tex- 
tiles. 


This is because it stabilizes woolen fibers to the point | 


where it is possible to weave an extremely thin, yet highly 


serviceable fabric, and ‘at the same time it gives smoothness- 


and fastness in lieu of wool'’s conventional hill-and-valley 
contours. Up to now, wool has been considered too fragile 
to meet both the requirements of serviceability and the re- 


quirements of thinness, porosity and flatness demanded by 


summer clothing. Dr. Powers is confident his new textile 
chemical, Resloom, will enable wool to do the job. 

Few, if any, Resloom-treated summer garments are ex- 
pected to reach retail outlets in 1946, a year in which al- 
most any kind of suit finds a ready buyer. But starting in 
the summer of 1947, he believes, it will take a brave man 
to face 100 degrees in the shade unless clad in woolens. 


Dr. Powers also predicted that Resloom’s same stabilizing 


influences will enable wool processors to make winter suits 
of lighter weight and greater warmth. This will involve 
increasing thickness dimension of the cloth and decreasing 
the amount of wool actually used without sacrifice of 
strength, style and serviceability characteristics. 

Resloom, as previously announced, is a melamine-formal- 
dehyde resin used to impregnate the tiny hollows of indi- 
vidual fibers, imparting shrinkage control, stability, wrin- 
kle resistance and crease retention. It can be applied on 
existing mill equipment and does not change the feel and 
appearance of the textile. 

Dr. Powers disclosed that in recent months scientific evi- 
dence has accumulated to strongly suggest that Resloom, 
instead of merely modifying wool, creates an entirely new 
and vastly superior fiber—more different from wool than 
rayon is from cotton. “We retain and improve the physical 
properties of wool, but under the microscope and in the 


reaction kettles we see a fiber whose chemical composition — 


appears to be wholly dissimilar to that of natural wool,”’ 
he declared. “We think that it is a new protein, and we 
believe its chemistry merits further study.”’. This does not 
hold true when Resloom is applied to rayon and cotton, 
which, oddly enough, are the two fabrics on which greatest 
amounts of Resloom have been used in extensive mill trials 
that have been in progress since V-} Day. 

Turning to cotton, Dr. Powers. suggested that Resloom 
will make possible ‘‘a $30 cotton dress that is really worth 
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$30, and then some. ‘Never forget that cotton is this 
country’s most valuable, most versatile and most widely 
used fiber. It combines economy with such highly desirable 
characteristics as strength, toughness and durability. Its 
only major shortcomings are lack of resilience and luster. 
Our studies thus far indicate that Resloom will enable cot- 
ton to go a long way toward overcoming these deficiencies. 
It not only affords a superior finish but it also makes possi- 
ble a dress which does not bulge in the wrong places after 
it has been worn a few times.” _ 

It is in the control of wool shrinkage, Dr. Powers said, 
that textile chemists have scored some of their greatest 
gains in the last few months. For example, he suggested, 
a Resloom-treated wool flannel shirt has been made that 
shrank less than 11/, per cent after five trips through a soap 
and water laundry. Under the same punishment an untreat- 
ed companion shirt shriveled up to about half its original 
size, Almost equally spectacular have been figures yielded 
by tests on such articles as blankets, sweaters, socks and 
other woolens. 


consequential minimum. 

Dr. Powers believes that the consumer will ultimately 
be able to buy treated textiles cheaper than untreated tex- 
tiles. In many milling operations, shrinkage losses up to 
ten per cent are suffered before the textile leaves the mill. 
“It seems reasonable to assume that by cutting these losses 


to about one per cent the operator can more than pay the 


cost of the chemical treatment, and at the same time pass 
on to the consumer a far more valuable piece of cloth.” 


Report Given on Building Materials 


Improvement in production of major construction ma- 
terials is expected, following a general downward trend at 
the close of 1945, according to a recent Report on Construc- 
tion and Construction Materials, prepared by the construc- 
tion division, Department of Commerce. 

Construction costs and prices of construction materials 
continued to rise in December, with prices of ‘materials 
reaching their highest level in 25 years, the report states. 
Pointing out that December production declines were in 
general in line with normal seasonal trends, due in part to 
the Christmas holidays, the report summarized the supply 
situation for construction materials and components at the 


beginning of 1946. Data for key materials follows: 


STEEL: January production was curtailed by the strike 
and is expected to show only about 60 per cent of capacity 
as compared with 75 per cent in December and 79 per cent 
in November. Sheet and strip are the tightest of all steel 
shapes and are expected to continue in short supply through 
the first half of 1946. 

LUMBER: December production declined to the lowest 
monthly level in ten years. Excess of demand over supply 
continues-to keep both mill and distributors stocks at an 
all-time low. Millwork: Unfilled orders on millwork far 
exceed production which is hampered by shortages of man- 
power and materials. Soft plywood continues in short sup- 
ply chiefly because of log shortages. Hardwood flooring 
production is retarded by shortages of dry lumber and lack 
of experienced labor. Unfilled orders in producers’ hands 
equal to six to ten months’ output at the present rate. 

CLAY PRODUCTS: All clay products except hollow 
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Just as the best in cutters must be used to get the 
most from any machine tool so must a card have the 
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Our service representatives are men specially trained 
by us to help you select the proper clothing for your 
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They will also insure your continued efficiency by 
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plan for you a repair program involving minimum 
expense and minimum loss of productive time. 
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<pENDABLE 
DEPEND yESSELS FOR TEXTILE LIQUIDs 


Long and wide experience in the 
design and fabrication of bleach- 
ing kiers, starch kettles, and vats 
and vessels of all types for the 
textile industry, enables us to ee 
offer you superior service on these 
products. Klers 
Vats 
Digesters 
Boilers 


Flumes 


Tanks 


Towers 


- Our facilities provide for the con- 
struction of all types of process- 
ing vessels—in stainless clad steel, 

~ Monel metal, special alloy steels 
and kindred materials, with riv- Smokestacks 
eted joints and electrically welded. Standpipes — 

Fabricated Steel 


Submit your problems to our En- eis 


gineering department — or write 
for a copy of “Tank Talk.” 


NewnanGa. 
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TANKS TOWERS CYLinmOERS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


facing tile showed production losses in December, 1n con- 
trast with sharp gains in the two previous months. For 
most clay products, demand continues heavy. Demand for 
brick (common and face) represents about 3!/, months pro- 
duction at the present rate. Total 1945 shipments of 2.4 
billion brick represented an 18 per cent increase over 1944 
shipments. Stocks at the close of 1945 were at an all-time 
low and were only 15 per cent of normal. Production of 


structural clay tile in 1945 was three per cent greater than 


that of 1944 but was well below the levels reached in 1941- 
43. Stocks have declined progressively since 1941 to a low 
of 12 per cent of normal. Clay sewer pipe production and 


‘ shipments declined in December, following the pattern for 


most other clay products. Stocks at the end of 1945 were 
60 per cent lower than at the end of 1944 and 97 per cent 
lower than, at the end of 1943 and 1942. 

PORTLAND CEMENT: December, 1945, production 
was about 32 per cent greater than that for December, 
1944, and output in 1946 is expected to amount to from 
140 to 145 million barrells. December, 1945, production 
exceeded shipments, resulting in a substantial increase in 
stocks. 

ASPHALT ROOFING, SIDING, FELTS: Backlog o 
unfilled orders continues large, amounting to from nine to 
12 weeks’ production. Heaviest demand is for saturated 
felts. December shipments of prepared roofing were the 
lowest in the past four years. 

GYPSUM BOARD AND LATH: Gypsum board ship- 
ments in December were 18 million squares less than those 
of November, due to the holidays and production loss in 
two strike-bound Pacific Coast plants. Shipments for the 
year 1945 were practically the same as for 1944 (2.1 bil- 
lion square feet). Supply of gypsum lath improved con- 
siderably in the fourth quarter of the year. 

CONCRETE BUILDING BLOCKS: Unfilled orders 
amount to more than double the current production rate. 
Inventories at the end of 1945 were only 50 per cent of 
normal. If sufficient manpower is available, 1946 require- 
ments can be met. 

METAL BUILDING PRODUCTS: Volume of produc- 
tion is contingent upon available steel inventories. Metal 
insect screen cloth is expected to continue in short supply 
through 1946. Steel windows are not in stock. Production 
is limited to inventories of basic shapes. Nazv/s are in very 
short supply, with no improvement expected until the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946. 


Jap Rayon Capacity Is Estimated 


The maximum potential productive capacity of the Japa- 
nese rayon producing industry is 354 million pounds a year, 
120 million pounds of which is rayon staple and the remain- 
der yarn, according to a report by H. Wickliffe Rose, assis- 
tant to the president of American Viscose Corp. and chair- 
man of the Textile Research Institute, who was a member 
of the joint State-War Department mission to study the 
Japanese textile industry. The bomb damage to the Japa- 
nese rayon industry was nominal, and the cotton industry 
suffered to a much greater extent in this respect, Mr. Rose 
reported. Regarding the nature and equipment of the Japa- 
nese rayon industry, he said that some of the plants were 
excellent, some fairly good and some very poor. Of the 
maximum potential productive capacity of 354 million 
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pounds a year, Japan is currently producing rayon at the 
rate of 1,000,000 pounds a —_ or 12,000,000 pounds 
a year. 


Floor Maintenance Stressed At Meeting 


Problems confronting textile mill operators in the main- 
tenance of clean and safe floors held the interest of a group 
of Southern textile men, March 29 and 30, in a series of 
conferences. The conferences, under the auspices of the 
G. H. Tennant Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., was conducted 
at Greensboro, N. C., with sessions both at King Cotton 
Hotel and Sedgefield inn. 

Guest speakers included George Schaffert. and Clifford 
Troutman of Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, and James 
Copland of the Copland Fabrics Corp., Burlington, N. C. 
It was pointed out that maintenance of clean, safe floors 
was one of the most important problems facing mill opera- 
tors. Summarized, the discussion of the conference included: 
(1) the preservative and maintenance of hard-to-get maple 
flooring with dry cleaning methods that will retain a hard, 
safe finish, avoiding the use of soap and water which grad- 
ually destroys the wood fibres; (2) the methods of cleaning 
oily, dirt-filled mill floors to bring the surfaces back to their 
original state—clean, bright and safe to walk on; (3) the 
floor problems of mills using synthetic fibers where extra 
care must be exercised to prevent water damage to the 
finished products; and (4) the treatment of floors marred 
and dangerous with imbedded traveler rings that make walk- 
ing hazardous. 


A floor machine demonstration at a Greensboro, N. C., textile plant 
aroused much interest during a conference conducted March 29 and 30 
by the G. H. Tennant Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. Examining results of 
the demenstration are three officials of the maintenance machinery con- 
eern: A. S. Mabusth, district manager; 0. C. Hognander, vice-president 


and sales manager; and W. A, Anderson, vice-president and chief engi- 
neer, 


Tennant representatives gave demonstrations of their floor 
machines to show how they handled the problems under 
discussion. A new attachment was demonstrated that. re- 
moved traveler rings from mill floors quickly and efficiently. 
The renovated floor area was treated with a special sealing 
solution and then burnished with steel wool rolls that left 
a hard surface, resistant to further penetration by traveler 
particles as well as oil and dirt. Earlier sessions of the floor 
maintenance conference included sales meetings of the Ten- 


nant representatives and tours of textile plants around 
Greensboro. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND. GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask tor NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by nome or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- | 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mond. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - - . - New Hampshire 
Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Phone 3-884] * 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


WE ARE AGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN  Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash - 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES ENGINEER | 


To represent well-known New England manufacturer in South- 
ern textile territory. Salary, expenses and bonus. Spinning and 
Weaving experience desirable. Give full qualifications and refer- 
ence in first letter. 


Appress “SALES ENGINEER,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


HIGH-CALIBRE SALESMAN 
For High-Grade Cotton Warp Sizing 


Representative with established following among the cotton 
weavers in the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee can 
make advantageous connection with rapidly-growing textile 
chemical company. Quality product under ‘strict laboratory 
control, backed by helpful promotion. Reputation of company 
and quality of product will make this a highly profitable con- 
nection for the man with ability, character and personality. 
Our selling staff have been advised of this advertisement. Write 


with complete confidence, giving full details, to 


“SoOUTHERN,”’ CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn 
Twine or Weaving Mill. Age 38; sober and de- 
pendable. Address ‘““Dependable,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning,, Twisting, 
Spooling and Winding. Good production man; can 
get along with help, and can give best of refer- 
ences. Available at once. Harvey D. Wright, 
Maxton, N, C. 


POSITION WANTED by experienced second hand . 


and overseer of. spinning; pusher; I. C. S. stu- 
dent; one year’s experience erecting new Whitin 
spinning machinery; 34 years old, marrid and 
two children. Recently discharged from Navy. 
Prefer North Carolina. Write ‘‘W. W. W.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
) 5 


POSITION WANTED—Master Mechanic, 12 years’ 
experience, wishes position in Southern BStates. 
Best of references. Welcome interviews. Write 
“Southern States,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would like to have job 


with some reliable mill in Alabama or Georgia. 
Now employed but would like to make a change 
for good reason. 22 years’ experience in weaving 
department: also experienced on dobby and. all 
kinds of plain weaving; capable of handling weave 
room of large capacity. Can ‘give best of recofn- 
mendations. Sober and reliable. Age 41: married. 
Would consider other locations than Alabama and 
Georgia. Write ‘Reliable.’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. ~ 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or General 
Overseer of Yarn, Twine or Weaving Mill. Ex- 
perienced all departments. Cotton. and waste; 
some rayon. Good manager. Employed. Age 38. 
Sober and reliable. Write ‘‘V-S.’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


YOUNG MAN. now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing, would consider making change. Thoroughly 
experienced on box and broad looms, using rayon. 
wool or cotton. Address ‘‘Weaver,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are constantly improved. That's why Bat- 
son serves many of the large progressive 
and exacting mills. 


Start now with any size order. 


“BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 
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For Sale 


1,000—12-inch New Roving Cans—delivery 
one week (stock). 

600-—10-inch Used Roving Cans, good con- 
dition. 

1—Lowell Slasher, 92-inch Head Kettles 
and Pump. 

26—Saco-Lowell 8 x 4 Speeders, 152 Spin- 
dies each. 

2—12 x 6 Woonsocket Slubbers, 52 Spin- 
dies each. 

38—-C & K Looms, 82 inches. between 
swords, 2 and 4 harness, 4 x 1 Box. 
Crompton Automatic Cotton Blanket 
Looms of the Nashua type built on 
L. O. 12299. 

24—-C & K Looms, 92 inches between 
swords, 2 and 4 harness, 4 x 1 Box, 
Crompton Automatic Cotton Blanket 
Looms of the Nashua type built on 
L. O. 12300, 

Both lots of looms were built to take 
a shuttle 164% inch x 2 3/16 inch x 
134 inch. The size of the bobbin is 
834 inch long x 15 inch diameter. 

4—-No. 30 Model Foster Winders, Motor 
Drive, Cone Attachments. 

10—Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 3- 
inch Gauge Filling Rings. 

i—Curtis & Marble Shearing Machine 
for 64-inch cloth. 

2Saco-Lowell 44-inch Ring, 46-inch 
Gauge, Tape Drive Twisters, 100 
spindles each. 

2—3'4-inch Ring Saco-Lowell, 120 spin- 
dies. 

2—Draper Twisters, 24o-inch Ring, 4- 
spindle drive, 172 spindles each. 

150,000—Quills, some 8-inch, others 8%4- 
inch. 
15,000—New 8-inch Quills. 
J. C. PIRKLE MACHINERY CO. 
101% South Main St. 
East Point, Ga. 


SMALL ALABAMA APPAREL PLANT avail- 
able to make men's and boys’ shorts for 
party that can supply cloth. Can turn out 
300 dozen daily. 


Write P. O. Box 23, 
East Gadsden, Ala. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Old Slasher Head and Lease Rod Stand: 
also Slesher Beam Stand. Give price and 
particulars. 


Write “‘Slasher,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
Box 1225, Charlotte, North Carolina 


WANTED 
Overseer of Carding. Must be a good man- 
ager of help. Give past experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. No drinker wanted. 
Address ‘“‘W-N,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer for Winding and Twisting Depart- 
ments. Must be experienced on Abbott and 
Roto-coner. House with water works and 
lights furnished. Good opportunity for righ 
man. 


Write “‘Winding,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


American company with cotton mills in South 
America requires assistant overseers of carding 
and spinning, also assistant overseers of weav- 
ing. Must be practical men, thoroughly familiar 
with machine operations and fixing. Write full 
details. 


Care Box 286, New York &, N. ¥. 


Wanted 
Cotton Mill Superintendent 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Carding, large coarse 
cotton mill. 
Write “D-M,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Wanted 


Time Study Man to assist in installation and 
maintenance of standards in three moderi 
cotton mills in the South. Applicant must be 
experienced on Bedaux or similar type of unit 
system. Make application in own handwriting, 
Steting experience, education and family status, 
alsc desired starting salary. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for ambitious person. 


Address “XYZ,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0.. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Must have experience in cotton carding and 
spinning; knowledge of processing rayon blends 


preferred but not essential. Mill has approxi- 
mately 12,000 spindles and is located in the 
South. The following qualifications are neces- 
sary: absolute reliability, ability to handle peo- 
ple, friendly but strong personality. Fine oppor- 
tunity to build this job into a very interesting 
position with a large well-known organization. 
Please write fully, giving experience and back- 
ground. 


Write “Cotton Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Position Wanted 


YOUNG MAN (37), who was reared with and 
knows and understands Textile Workers, wants 
position as Employment or Personnel Manager 
with Textile Company in North or South Caro- 
lina or Georgia. Has thorough business train- 
ing, plus more than five years’ experience in 
U. S. Army as Personnel Officer, Military and 
Civilian (in U. S. and Europe). Best of refer- 
ences. Interested employers please contact CWO 
J. L. Fowler, Chief Mil. Pers. Br., Fort Story, 
Va., stating when and where interview may be 
arranged. 


WANTED 


An overhauler for Spinning Mill in South. 
Furnish references in first letter and how 
soon you can come. 


Write “Overhauler,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 
Master Mechanic. 


Good salary for right man. 


PILOT MILLS COMPANY 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Sale 


Twin Atlas Compound Engines, each 350 
horsepower, high pressure 16x48 cylinders, 
low pressure 32x48 cylinders, made by Atlas 
Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., with con- 
denser. Connected to 20-foot fly wheel for 
rope drive. If interested, inquire 


Box “‘W-5,"’ 
eare Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OPENING FOR PLANT EXECUTIVE 


The manufacturer of well-known line of textile mill accessories 
will have opening in near future for experienced plant foreman 
in the South. Mechanical adaptability and background essen- 
tial. If you have the proper qualifications, this job will lead to 
the plant superintendency. Furnish full qualifications and com- 


plete references. 


Appress ‘““PLANT ExEcuTIVE,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS OPEN 


General manager to take full charge of South- 
ern cotton mill for owners in the North: 


attractive salary and bonus on profits. 


Mechanic, electrician and engineer, Southern 


mill. 


Expert dyer cotton yarns and piece goods for 


South America. 


Time study men and cost accountants for South- 


ern and Northern mills. 


Superintendent Southern cotton waste mop yarn 


mill. 


Assistant superintendent Northern cotton thread 
mill. 


Foreman milanese and tricot weaving Northern 
mill. 


Boss knitter and assistant boss knitter fiat 
machines, Southern plants. 

Men expert in cultivating, ginning and classing 
of cotton (Central America). 

Accountants, 30 to 35 years old, college grad- 
uates, for South America; $6,000 year and 
transportation paid. 


Superintendent Southern coarse cotton yarn 


mill; $5,000-$7,000 year. 


Assistant boss carder, Southern cotton, $265 


month, and many others. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions and With Employers Seeking Men 
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Dilworth rawford; 
Dane node Isianc . 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box 647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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Cluett, Peabody Plans Research Laboratory 


Plans are virtually complete for a modern research labora- 
tory to be erected in Troy, N. Y., at a total cost, including 
equipment, of $600,000, it has been announced by C. R. 
Palmer, president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., following 
the company’s annual meeting at Troy April 3. At the same 
time, he disclosed that the company is planning further mod- 
ernization an dexpansion of its existing facilities in Troy 
and is confident that the expected developments of its re- 
search, which will be carried out on a greater scale in the 
new laboratory, will result in the need for further plant 
additions and will enable the company to employ more 
persons from this area. 3 

The building will house a complete research and develop- 
ment laboratory, under the direction of E. C. Pfeffer, Jr., 
company. research manager. Mr. Pfeffer came to Cluett, 


Peabody & Co., Inc., to head up its research division in , 


1942. Prior to that, he had been connected with the re- 
search department of the Continental Can Co, He is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Palmer, it is anticipated that this laboratory will 
double the company’s present complement of scientific re- 
search people who have been specifically trained in the fields 
of chemistry, engineering, and physics, as applied to textiles 
and textile processes. 

The laboratory building is expected to be started as soon 
as current uncertainties in the construction industry make it 
possible. It will consist of a two and one-half story main 
section, 190 by 50 feet; which will house the administrative 
ofhces and in which the company will carry on full-scale 
laboratory research. In addition, a 30 by 100-foot one-story 
section to the rear of the main building will house a power 
plant and boiler rooms. To the rear of this, another single 
story building, 100 by 175 feet, will contain experimental 
machine shops, process development laboratories, and pilot 
plants where the research work completed in the laboratories 
will be carried out on a pilot plant basis prior to its com- 
mercial application in large-scale plant operations. 

Cluett, Peabody's enlarged program of industrial research 
will be carried out along several lines. In the main building. 
the company will engage in chemical process research. In- 
cluded under this general heading will be scientific studies 
leading to the development of new chemical fabric processes 


as well as technical developments. Typical of such develop- 


ments will be scientific projects designed to make possible 
the use of fused seams, the improvements in plastics, and 
the development of improved dry fused collars. Here also 
will be carried on investigations and studies of new chemical! 
treatments and processes applicable to use in the textile in. 
dustry. 

“The textile research section of the new laboratory will 
deal with the development of new and improved fabrics fo: 
the products manufactured by Cluett, Peabody,” Mr. Palme: 


said. ‘Here scientists will investigate the value and suit- 


ability of new textile materials which have possible uses it 
the company’s products. Special research projects to be car 
ried out in this section will include studies of non-woven 
fabrics, non-shrinking thread, and electrostatic control o! 
textile fibers. The laboratory's experimental process sectiot 
will be tied in closely with the other research sections of th« 
laboratory. Its functions will be the development of special 
automatic equipment which will tend to. promote more. eff 
cient manufacturing operations. This section will design a 
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variety of new equipment and will investigate and study 
new manufacturing methods and processes. For example, tt 
will work on the development of new methods of spinning 
yarn. 

One of the most important divisions of the new labora- 
tory will be the fundamental research section, where the 
company s scientists will carry on important research on new 
and improved synthetic fibers. This section will not only 
present synthetic fibers but will also engage in pure research 
which may lead ultimately to the development of entirely 
new synthetic fibers which will have fields of usefulness in 
the production of many types of textiles. | 

Mr. Palmer said that since 1942 the company’s research 
work has expanded substantially, and the new sesearch lab- 
oratory will make it possible to engage in this work on a 
scale unprecedented in the industry. “Already Cluett, Pea- 
body has accomplished much in research,” he explained. 
“Our method of compressive shrinkage marked an epoch in 
the finishing of cotton goods labeled Sanforized, and we 


have contributed well-known developments in manufactur- | 


ing, bleaching, and processing cloth.” 

Currently the company’s present research laboratories in 
Troy are in the final stages of the development of a new 
chemical method of rayon stabilization, which promises to 
be as revolutionary in the elimination of rayon shrinkage as 
Sanforized was in the elimination of cotton shrinkage. Re- 
search scientists are also at work on the development of a 
new process for the stabilization of wool and have engaged 
in preliminary fundamental research into new synthetic 
fibers. In connection with the expansion of Cluett, Peabody's 
research activities, Mr. Palmer stated that the research ob- 
jectives are many-fold, and will result in ever-improved 
products and lower costs for the consumer. 


Fiberglas To Buy Huntingdon Plant 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. has announced that the 
War Assets Administration has accepted its bid of $910,000 
to purchase the plant at Huntington, Pa., which Fiberglas 
has operated under lease since 1943. Two months ago the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. accepted the Fiberglas >. s 
$650,000 bid to purchase a 35-acre industrial property 1 
Kansas City, Kan. Fiberglas was to have begun na A 
ing operations in the Kansas City area when the war ended. 

Manufacturing equipment in the Huntington plant will 
be used to produce Fiberglas continuous filament yarns. 
Used in war production for industrial utility fabrics, these 
materials are being converted to such peacetime markets as 
decorative fabrics, electrical insulation, plastics reinforce- 
ment, and special purpose coated fabrics. The Kansas plant 
is being equipped to manufacture Fiberglas building insu- 
lation and roofing materials, pipe wrap used for protection 
against corrosion, industrial insulation, and equipment in- 
sulation, as well as fine glass fibers of a type newly devel- 
oped. Other Fiberglas plants are located in Ashton, R. I., 
Burlington, N. J., and Newark, Ohio. 


The first shipments of raw cotton from the United States 
to Germany since the war recently were made. The con- 
signment, 10,000 tons, will be used to make bags urgently 
needed for flour and to manufacture workmen's clothing. 
The cotton will be available for all four zones of Germany, 
with the provision that at least half of the finished products 
be made available for export. 
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THE QUALITY OF A FINE DYE is 
easy to recognize in the finished fabric. 
The sure way to such quality in dyes and dyeing is to 
use SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite for developing the colors 
of the azo dyes. 


THERE IS ALWAYS a reason for the superiority of a 
product... SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite is of an expressly 
developed U.S.P. Grade, whose fine crystals tend to 
remain free-flowing. Its quality insures better results 
for cotton, rayon, silk . . . true color fastness at mini- 
mum cost. Be sure to specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Producis Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlorte Chicago Cincinnayu C Detroit 
New Orleans « New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + St. Louis + Syracuse 
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Advice Sought In German Textile Probe 


A memorandum from W. D. Appel, chief of textiles 
section, National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, to investigators of the textile industry in 
Germany and executive officers of textile associations in 
the United States has been issued, soliciting “advice and 
specific suggestions’ regarding future investigations of the 
German textile industry. “It has become evident,” the 
memorandum states, “that additional investigations in cer- 
tain special fields are needed and that copies of documents 
of interest to the industry should be acquired.” The bureau 
has been requested to make recommendations on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

(1) Machines and equipment which should be sent to 
the U. S. for demonstration purposes. 

(2) Targets of special interest where detailed informa- 
tion on the actual plant operation, machinery and layout 
should be obtained on the spot by engineers, draftsmen, 

(3) The composition of adequate teams for the investi- 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


gation of these targets. Salary and travel expenses of the 
members of these teams probably will have to be paid by 
their employers, The investigators will receive W.O.C. 
appointments and it will be understood that their investi- 
gations will be made in behalf of the industry as a whole. 

(4) The names of superior young American technolo- 
gists and scientists to lead, and the names of native German 
technologists to serve on, screening and microfilming teams 
for the recording of important documents in German mills 
and research laboratories. These technologists would be 
employees of the U. S. Government. 

(5) List of plants in order of importance which offer 
the most attractive prospects for the work outlined in (4). 


Cotton and Rayon Fabric Processing Increases 


A total of 1,923 million linear yards of cotton and rayon 
woven fabric was bleached, dyed, or printed and finished 
in the United States during the fourth quarter of 1945, 
according to a report released March 29 by the Bureau of 
the Census. Accordingly, this represents eight per cent 
more than the 1,779 million yards finished in the third 
quarter of 1945 but seven per cent less than in the fourth 


. quarter of 1944. The summary table in the report indicates 


that 1,549 million yards of cotton fabric were processed 
during the fourth quarter of 1945, an increase of nine per 
cent over the third quarter but seven per cent less than in 
the fourth quarter of 1944., The 374 million yards of 
rayon fabric processed during the fourth quarter of 1945 
represents an increase of seven per cent over the third 
quarter, but is nine per cent less than in the fourth quarter 
of 1944. 


U. S. May Acquire Jap Cotton Trade 


American cotton shippers may get the major portion of 
Japanese purchases expected to total more than 1,000,000 
bales a year under an agreement reportedly under considera- 
tion by the Allied Control Commission. Indications are that 
the United States may be assigned about 65 per cent of im- 
port quotas. State Department officials have been reported 
to be endeavoring to effect an agreement on the sale of cot- 
ton to the Japanese in the hope that its announcement might 
soften some Southern opposition that has arisen in the Senate 
to the proposed $3,750,000,000 British loan. 

Under the proposed agreement, it was reported that Japa- 
nese import quotas would be set on a basis of sales to that 


country in the 25-year period before the war. American 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to faciliate stripping. 


More Than 1,500,000 Now In Use 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY + Maiden, N. C. 
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negotiators were pushing this plan as an alternative sugges- 
tion to a British proposal that the base cover only the five 
years before the outbreak of the war. During that period 
India bartered cotton to Japan, while the United States was 
virtually frozen out of the market. 


Yarn Treatment Increases Tensile Strength 


Science has found a way to increase the tensile strength 
of cotton yarns up to 40 per cent, Dr. Donald H. Powers 
of Boston, director of textile research and development for 
Monsanto Chemical Co., said at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
April 6 in an address before the Piedmont Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. The 
improvement is effected through mill application of a spe- 
cial submicroscopic collodial silica called Syton, which the 
company originally announced as a chemical to make sheer 
stockings tun-resistant and to take the shine off serge. 

“For nearly two years a careful study has been made on 
the effect of high polymers on the spinning of cotton,” 
said Dr. Powers. “Out of this research by the National 
Cotton Council has come the finding that Syton is truly 
unique in its action. When applied to cotton sliver in con- 
centration of one to three per cent, the inter-fiber friction 
was increased and it was possible to increase the tensile 
strength up to 40 per cent and to decrease the twist as much 
as 40 per cent.” | 

Dr. Powers also stated that modified melamine resins 
have been developed which can be applied in extremely 
high concentration to cottons, rayons and wools to impart 
improved crush resistance and resilience without embrit- 
tlement. “‘This opens up the possibility of crushproof cot- 
tons, extremely resilient and soft rayons and resilient, wash- 
able woolens and worsteds,”’ he continued. “With each 
fiber certain constructions and twists respond better to resin 
treatment, and it is an important problem to select the best- 
adapted fabrics.” 

The one-day meeting at the Robert E. Lee Hotel was at- 


» tended by a large number of delegates, and closed with a 


banquet session in the evening. 


Student Textile Publication Ils Revived 


Students of the North Carolina State College school of 
textiles, Raleigh, have resumed publication of their journal, 
Textile Forum. First published in 1942, the journal attain- 
ed national recognition as one of the leading magazines of 
its kind in the textile field. Its publication was suspended 


in 1943 due to the wartime publishing difficulties. The 


present issue, containing 32 pages, carries articles by Prof. 
W.E. Shinn, Dr. F. T. Pierce and Prof. Elliot Grover. The 


m. journal presents articles of particular interest to those in 


the trade, including recent developments in research, and 


activities at. the school of textiles. Siegfried Wallner of 


Jacksonville, Tex:, is editor; Mario Cohen of Miami Beach, 
Fla., business manager; and James J. West of Charlotte, 
circulation manager. 


Dr. F. C. Toy, head of the Shirley Institute of Man- 
chester. Eng., is currently engaged in a tour of Southern 
and Western states to visit a number of research organiza- 
tions, such as the Southern Research Laboratory. In Wash- 
ington, Dr. Toy visited'the research and development sec- 
tion of the Army Quartermaster Corps and the Bureau of 
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PRODUCTION Pus; 


BOYCE 


Because it saves time—and labor 
too... because it ties a perfect weav- 
ers’ knot with split-second accuracy, 
the Boyce Weavers’ Knotter is to- 
day increasing production in hun- 


dreds of mills. 


Nor are there production delays in 


the normal maintenance of this pre- 
cision-built instrument. Our rental, 
replacement and repair parts service 


assures continued use 24 hours a day. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


OlvisiOn OF 


WEAVERS’ KNOTTER 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 PRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SourH MAIN Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WeLuncTon St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


JOE W. ASHLEY 
LEAD BURNING CO. Inc. 


Lead Fabrication — Homogeneous Lead 


Steel Bonded Equipment 


LEAD BURNING 


CONTRACTING REPAIR WORK 


2200 Highland St. Phone 4-6826 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


J E. SIRRINE col 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES +- STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DDT 


Licensed manufacturers and suppliers of 5% DDT 
in industrial quantities. Immediate shipment. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
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Figures Show Rayon Production Increase 


Domestic rayon. shipments during March of 75,300,000 
pounds were 19 per cent over the February level, states 
Rayon Organon, published by Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc. For the first three months of the current year, rayon 
deliveries totaled 208,500,000 pounds, an increase of 11 
per cent over the first quarter 1945 shipments of 187,- 
200,000 pounds. Deliveries of rayon by process in March, 
together with the percentage change from March, 1945, 


were as follows: Viscose- -cupra filament yarn—42,700,000 


pounds, plus 13 per cent; acetate filament yarn—15,800,000 
pounds, plus five per cent; and rayon staple fiber-—16,800,- 
000 pounds, plus 23 per cent. Producers’ stocks of rayon at 
the end of March aggregated 11,300,000 pounds, a decrease 
of 19 per cent from the 13,900,000-pound stock held at the 
end of February. The principal decline was in staple fiber 
stocks which were reduced from 4,000,000 pounds to 2,- 
000,000 pounds. 

In reviewing cotton, rayon, and wool broad woven fabric 
production for the period 1937-1945, the Organon states 
that the total three fiber fabric output rose to a peak of 13.3 
billion yards in 1942, a. 32 per cent increase over the aver- 
age annual 1937-1939 production of just over ten billion 
yards. Thereafter, production declined and by 1945. the 
broad woven fabric output amounted to 10.8 billion’ yards, 
a figure just 714 per cent above the pre-war average. 

With respect to tire fabric and tire cord production dur- 
ing the past nine years, the publication points out that de-- 
spite gas rationing and the consequent saving of civilian 
tires during the war, production of tire fabric and cord in- 
creased to a record level of 465 million pounds in 1945, an 
increase of 75 per cent over the average 1937-1939 annual 


output. The use of rayon and nylon by the tire fabric and: 


cord industry has increased from a nominal quantity in 1937 
to 39 per cent of the record 1945 total. 


Many Mills Using Electric industrial Trucks 


A total of 133 textile plants are now using a total of 476 
electric industrial trucks to solve their material handling 
problems, it is revealed in a survey made by the Electric In- 
dustrial Truck Association of Chicago. 
that the textile industry ranks 13th among the nation’s users 
of electric trucks, excluding government facilities. As of 
Dec. 31, 1945; a total of 34,802 electric industrial trucks 
were being used in some 5,000 plants throughout the coun- 
try. It is reported that battery-powered trucks are specified 
in the textile industry because of their maneuverability, 


The survey shows 


ability to handle heavy loads, low operating and maintenance 
costs, and the fact that such equipment can be built of spark- 
enclosed construction for use in areas where combustible 
goods are stored or manufactured. 


Accurate Cost Stressed 


More accurate computing of labor costs in the manufacture 
of cotton textiles is urged in a pamphlet entitled, Cotton 
Textile Costs, just issued by the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc. The pamphlet points out that operating conditions re- 
quire far more than casual reference to the funds drawn to 
meet a payroll and that the mere calculation of an aggregate 
average labor cost per unit produced, based upon the amount 
of payroll and quantity of production, ts of dubious value. 
It explains that the labor cost applicable to individual prod- 
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ucts has become complicated in recent years by the addition 
of new forms of expense based upon wage payments. 
“These new elements,” according to the institute, are 
overtime and shift premiums, guaranteed minimum wages, 
holiday and vacation pay and other forms of payments in- 
cluded directly in the payroll, as well as those usually com- 
puted at percentages thereof, such as social security taxes, 
accident and health insurance, etc. While these have been 
gradually thrust upon industry, they have reached such an 
aggregate that they can no longer be looked upon as over- 
head expense only. Instead, they must be directly identified 
as a part of labor cost. Under these conditions, current pay- 
rolls do not reflect the full labor cost of the products nor do 
the wage rates provide an, accurate index since even piece- 
work wage payments do not provide their oldtime accuracy.” 
The pamphlet describes in detail how to draft a payroll 
budget consisting of an appraisal of the labor required to 
operate a given plant at the planned level of operation with 
determination of the number of employees and work hours 
needed in each otcupational group. It also shows how to 
list the nature of the tasks, provide identification at the cost 
centers at which they are absorbed, record the hourly and 
piecework wage rates and thus enable the computation of a 
predetermined payroll. 


American Viscose Issues Booklet for Veterans 


The policy of American Viscose Corp. with regard to 
returned service men and women is explained in a booklet, 
m Welcome Home, Veterans, which ts being distributed to 
all members of the company’s personnel who served in 
| World War II. William C. Appleton, president, in a 
foreword salutes A. V. C. veterans, stating that the corpora- 
tion ‘‘definitely regards its veterans as an asset to the or- 
ganization during the highly competitive era ahead.”” The 
company’s policies are explained under such chapter head- 
ings as “Your Job and Job Rights,” “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation,” “Leave of Absence for Educational Purposes,’’ and 
. Veterans’ Assistance.” 


Fiberglas Used for Floral Ribbons 


Originally conceived as a replacement for rayon yarn, 
Fiberglas continuous filament yarn of a type used in weav- 
ing decorative fabrics, has been woven by Brauch Bros., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., into floral ribbons. The Fiberglas yarns are 
composed of filaments which, basically, are microscopically 
fine, solid glass rods. The filaments cannot absorb moisture 
and, therefore, filaments, yarn and ribbon are unaffected by 
humidity conditions. This property enables Fiberglas. rib- 
bons to retain their crisp freshness during and after their 
stay in humid cabinets and refrigerated compartments in 
which floral tributes are customarily stored for varying 
periods prior to delivery. 


Britain Holds To Cotton-Buying Policy 


Britain’s wartime system of centralized buying of raw 
scotton by a government commission will be continued, to 
result in the permanent closure of the large Liverpool 
futures market through which Britain’s supplies of cotton 
privately bought flowed before the war. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
president of the Board of Trade, said the government will 
establish a ‘permanent cotton purchasing commission work- 
ing in close contact with the spinning industry.” 
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NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oil #443 for better conditioning 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 

'@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to — up adequate stocks for your share 
of the tremendous demand for Nylon hosiery. 


LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1, an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready for dyebath: 4. an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, adds to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. : 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES « 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons ¢ Established 1909 


Increase Your Production and 
Lower Your Maintenance Cost 


by hardening, toughening, and strengthen- 
ing your tool steel and special alloy steel 
Studs, Cams, Lugs, Bits, and Cutters in our 
modern SALT BATH HEAT TREATING 
ELECTRIC FURNACES. Capacity: Sizes 
up to 8” x 2” x 10”. 


VIRGINIA MACHINE TOOL CO. 


BASSETT, VIRGINIA 
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AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
ST.LOUIS DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


/ ling gents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 


Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 


also Dixon's Patent Round. 
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boods Market 


The steadily increasing price of cotton continues to con- 


cern New York’s Worth Street market. Some sections of 
the trade are watching this situation closely with predictions 
heard on all sides that unless this upward trend is stopped, 
the market will soon find itself right back where it was be- 
fore O.P.A. granted increased ceilings. Inevitably, this 
would mean another long, drawn out period of marking 


time and only selling a few weeks ahead, it is said, while ~ 


the industry petitioned the government for a further price 
change in order to alter this situation. There are some firms 
that already are selling cautiously because of this threatening 
cotton picture, it is reported in the gray goods market. 


Some Worth Street houses are considering the advisibility 
of selling their Column 4 and 5 set-asides on osnaburgs 
and certain sheeting numbers under M-317A, entirely in 
the gray, instead of releasing them 80 per cent gray as on 
osnaburgs and 75 per cent for sheetings, as that order directs 
it is said in the gray goods market. The loss of the five per 
cent incentive premium, plus the three per cent that would 
have to be deducted on those portions sold finished, is the 
factor that these selling firms and their mills are now con- 
sidering, it is reported by observers. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON FABRICS RISES IN 1946 


EMPLOYMENT REACHES HIGHEST LEVEL SINCE JANUARY 1945 
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With many firms in Worth Street just about completing 


their work on allocating goods against the many M-317A™ 


‘set-asides and laying out sales schedules for the next three 
months, market circles look for those organizations that have 
not as yet started selling this quarterly period to do so at any 
time now. However, whether selling will be done across 
the board is a matter of individual house policy, some firms 
reporting an intention not to sell more than a month ahead 
for the present. 


‘J.P. STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for uses | 


44 LEONARD 


\ NEW YORK / 
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Cotton Yarns 


Producers’ maximum prices for carded cotton yarns have 
been increased by three-fourths of a cent to 11/, cents a 
pound by the Office of Price Administration. This action 
was taken in Amendment 17 to S.0.-131. The price increase, 
effective April 4, is not expected by O.P.A. to have any 
perceptible effect on the retail prices of yarn goods or cloth- 
ing. Under the new pricing, maximum prices for band A 
producers (those who qualify for higher prices by paying 
higher wages) are increased from three-fourths of a cent 


to 11/, cents per pound, depending upon count and ply. 


Band B producers receive a uniform increase of three- 
fourths of a cent per pound for all counts and ply. These 
increases are the result of a recalculation, requested by the 
» industry, of the cost factors involved in producing carded 
cotton yarn. 


It is noted in the yarn trade that this newest price adjust- 
ment again moves carded yarn closer to like counts in the 
combed division. Distributors, therefore, reason that the 
logical development now seems to be for O.P.A. to extend 
additional ceiling assistance to the combed industry, though 
it is said there are no immediate prospect of such action. 
' A common question being asked in the Philadelphia market 
is “What has happened to the colored yarn price revision?’ 
This has been expected by the trade and was said to have 
been promised shortly after the new carded prices went into 
effect. 

Production reports of several good-sized spinning estab- 
lishments indicate that yarn output has been raised around 
ten to 15 per cent since the end of the fourth quarter, 1945. 
Trade spokesmen urge that such gains must not be discon- 
tinued until the actual release of production statistics for 
the fourth quarter, 1945. There has been considerable talk 
that facts and figures compared with the last quarter, would 
be worthless, the assumption being that production for the 
end of the old year had taken a tailspin. Consequently, 
originators of such views had to back water when Bureau of 
Census tabulations revealed that a slight increase in yarn 
output was realized in the fourth quarter of 1945, as com- 
pared with the third. 


An export program of approximately three million pounds 
of cotton knitting yarn and approximately 2,500,000 pounds 
of cotton weaving yarn has been established for the second 
quarter of this year. 


“KNITTING 
WEAVING r 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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McCaskie Wood Top Loom Lays Crank Arms 
Rolls for Spinning Race Boards Parallel Blocks 
Systems ~ Whip Rolls Spools 
Loom Beams | Dobby Cylinders Shell Rolls 

Cloth Rolls Festoon Sticks Wood Binders 
| Dobby Sheaves Selvage Spools Underclearers 
Steaming Racks Pin Boards Shipping Rolls 
Steaming Poles — Hi-Speed Section Skewers 

Lease Rods Beams Filling Boxes 

Cones Bottle Spools Warp Cores 
: Temple Rolls Castle Spools Comber Rolls 
s 28 


WILLIAM McCASKIE CO. 


UCCESSOR TO WILLIAM McLEOD CO. 
110 CHACE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. : 
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Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; reduces fric- 
tion and thus insures much longer wear. 


ALSO CADMIUM AND ZINC PLATING 


We repair and balance flyers 
as -well as plate them. | | 


Full details on request without any obligation—Write today | 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


219 Pryor St,, S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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WITHOUT THE TINIEST COG - - - 


Failure of the ‘‘tiniest cog” 
stopped many a “‘big wheel.’ 

Dependable Dary Ring Travelers have helped to keep the 
‘wheel’ of the Textile Industry turning faster, better for 
more than 45 years. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


to perform dependably has 


CESSED JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE $C 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S C. 


at Danville. Va 


WELLMAN OPERATING CORPORATION 


1 EAST 88TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Textile mill studies to determine if 
your mill can make more profitable 


“ and more easily produced fabrics. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Give us a trial 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 
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Labor Act Violations Are Listed 


One out of every two textile manufacturing establish- 
ments inspected during the 12 months ending June 30, 
1945, is reported to have violated minimum wage or over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This high 
ratio of violations, despite the fact that the act has been in 
effect since 1938, is revealed in a special report on textile 
industry inspections released by the wage and hour and 
public contracts divisions, United States Department of 


Labor. 


The report, based on inspections made in accordance with 
the divisions’ policy of concentrating on complaint cases, or 
making inspections where other reasons indicate violations 
may exist, shows that more than one out of every four tex- 
tile manufacturers found in violation of the minimum wage 
or overtime provisions had failed to pay employees the 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. The violations dis- 
closed by this partial inspection of the industry during the 
12-month period reported made necessary the payment of 
more than $883,000 in back wages. 


Dan River To Make Dye Method Available 


Patent rights covering the process of continuous pigment 


vat dyeing have been granted to Glenn Womble of the 
research staff of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
., by the United States Patent. Office. The 
number of the new patent is 2,396,908. In line with its 
policy of making the practical results of its research available 
to the whole textile industry, Dan River Mills will begin 
very shortly to grant licenses on this process. 

The dyeing method covered by this patent was discov- 
ered, developed and perfected in Dan River laboratories and 
dyehouses by Mr. Womble after long experimentation. The 
necessity back of this discovery was the critical need of a 
vat dyeing process which would give the deep shades speci- 
fied for Army cloth and at a rate of production that would 


quickly supply the great amount of cloth required to put the * 


United States Army in the field. As this heavy demand be- 
gan to develop it was apparent that the Army’s needs could 
not be met with the old pigment-pad jig method. Dyers 
knew that the number of jigs in the country was wholly 
unequal to the task. 

The new process was then brought to the commercial 
stage by Dan River Mills and the alertness of the industry 
to the value of the new process for war supply purposes 
resulted in a quick diffusion of its details, and of its use, 
throughout the industry. 

Discussing the attitude of Dan River Mills toward the 
use of this process, H. M. Chase, director of research, said: 


“Because of its contract with the Federal Government. by _ 


which Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., granted 
to the Federal Government ‘an irrevocable, non-exclusive, 
non-transferrable and royalty free license to its processes of 
manufacture during the war period and for six months 
thereafter, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., was 
pleased to see its continuous vat dyeing process sed 40 
generally for the speedy production of critical Army goods. 
The contract with the government provided that it should 
‘terminate on the date six months after the cessation of 
hostilities in all wars in which the United States is now 
engaged.’ Accordingly, this government contract expired as 


of March 2, 1946, and the royalty-free arrangement came to, 
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an end. The result of this policy of permitting the royalty- 
free use of its processes for the benefit of the war effort was 
that hundreds of millions of yards of colth were delivered 
to the Army in the correct shades and at speeds that eclipsed 
all the old methods.”’ 

The new Dan River process yields many advantages over 
older methods, the more important being: (1) deep uni- 
form shades are readily obtainable; (b) speed of production 
is high, running up to 150 yards a minute, thus cutting 
costs; (3) fastness properties are wholly comparable to 
those given by the slow and expensive pad-jig dyeing; (4) 
the dyestuffs, being in a dispersed state in water, may be 
salvaged, thus effecting savings; and (5) the over-all costs 
are considerably reduced below older methods. 

The process is applicable to all types of cotton. piece 
goods, to fabrics made of synthetic yarns ‘and to mixed 
fabrics, and so may be said to have universal application. 
The exclusive and essential step in this process is what 
might be called the drying stage. This stage follows imme- 
diately after the application of the vat pigment. It is re- 
garded as the very heart of the process, assuring results that 


# are not otherwise obtainable. 


The operating steps may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: the fabric passes through a padder where the vat pig- 
ments are applied, then is squeezed through rolls and passes 
through a dryer where it is uniformly dried; from the dryer 
the cloth passes on to the bath of reducing and dissolving 
chemicals, and thence through one or more booster boxes, 
very little time being required to develop the shade;: after 
rinsing, oxidation, a soaping if necessary and a final rinsing, 


\ @> the operation is complete. 


‘A 


American Viscose Shows Financial Gain | 


Net profit of American Viscose Corp. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1945, excluding an estimated recovery of $5,000,- 
000 of prior years taxes on income, amounted to $5,191,- 
526 which, after preferred dividends, was equal to $2.32 


per share of common stock, according to the annual report. 
“This compared with net profit for 1944 of $5,129,940 or 


$2.28 per share of common stock. Net sales in 1945 
amounted to $119,375,886 as compared with $108,483.- 
400 in 1944, an increase of ten per cent. 

Current assets on Dec. 31 were $74,139,974 and current 
liabilities $11,338,551. The current assets at the end of the 


* year included $42,468,000 in cash and government securi- 


ties. During 1945, the expenditures for additions to plant 
and equipment amounted to $10,189,000 of which $7,646,- 
000 was expended for the expansion of the company’s plant 
at Front Royal, Va. 


j 


Lifting Of Textile Ceilings Is Discussed 


The views of five Charlotte citizens on the question 
“Should O.P.A. Ceiling Prices Be Lifted From Textiles?” 
recently were ‘‘aired’’ in the American Broadcasting Co.'s 
weekly national program, ‘Question For America.’ Par- 
ticipating on the program picked up from five key stations 
ver the nation were R. 8, Dickson, head of R. S. Dickson 
& Co, and affiliated with a number of large textile enter- 
prises; Dr. W. P. Jacobs, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; Charles A. Cannon, head of 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., and three Charlotte tex- 
tile workers, Mrs. W. L. Hinson, Mrs. Edward McManus 
and B. P. Helms. 
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A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


BRANCH OFFICES 


‘CHICAGO, ILL., 1975 Merchandise Mort 


ATLANTA, GA... 216-217 Walton Bidg. COMPANY 


ST. LOWS. MO. .. . 915 Ofive Street 


SELLING AGENTS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 233 Marker 90 WORTH STREET, N. 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 


Looking to the future 


with a proud past 


y (Chemical 


Charlotte, N. C. 
4 3 


Tested and Approved 


CHEMICALS 
AND SOAPS 


TEXTILE OILS 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, o fice and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information. 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John .C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.;: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.: O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N..C.. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC,, Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas S8St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St.; Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N.. C; 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 


Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 


Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 8S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECOCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8: C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


' BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, 8S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg, 8. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville:; Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S.C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8. Main S8t., Dallas, 
Tex. 
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CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 58. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, 
Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products 
Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG, CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 


P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; O. E. Stevens, P. O. Box 1659, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; O. T. Voyles, 
240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 8., Birming- 
ham, Ala.;: W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; A. J 
Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Young 
& Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp ‘Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Porsyth 8t., 8.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. MecCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C.,. George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen | 


Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia. 
N. C.: C. BE. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and’ 


Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race 8t., 
Baltimore 3¢ Md.; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 


» Sou, Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 


son, Asheville, N. C.; Prank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8. C.: Hugh D. Brower. 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 


of 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. mitury, mass. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overcdring. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Preduc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 


Beautiful Landscapes 
around your Living and Working places pay dividends. 


Beautiful Silver Anniversary 
Catalog of Shrubbery, Roses, 
Evergreens and Fruit Trees 
from one of the South's 
Leading Nurseries will be 


sent on request. 


: THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
DEPARTMENT T HICKORY, N. C. 
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Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Flyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. OC. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. u. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; . FP. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C.. Phone 3-9573;: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 FPront St., Columbus, Ga.;: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co.. 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.;: Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St.. Tampa, 
FPla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co.. 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main St.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Megr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville. 8S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
c.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.: G. P. 
King, Jr:, Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass. : New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and - Main 
Warehouse. High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and. Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.,. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY. HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston il, Mass. Sou. 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave.; Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St... 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; O. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahriotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S8.W., Atlante, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8S. Linwood S8t., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W 
Ss. C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY C©O., Clinton, 8. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou.. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
.C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala: 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). 
Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Sliimback, Mgr. Sou: Reprs.: 


Geo. A. 


Rep.: 


1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 


J. H. Mason, P. O. 
L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 


Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 


boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Her, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 


C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 5S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa: Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer 8. C. 
LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 


Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 
LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville; 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Blidg., Fall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, 5. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta: Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Oo., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co.; Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond, 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CoO., 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atmnta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL. DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (including 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle. Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C., 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 


1812 Main St., 
Canada). C. E. 
Mellor. Bromiley 


Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Matkenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L.« 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 


Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.;: J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York | 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OLELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYK OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 


Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Themes Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N, Cc. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Hl. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil-* 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 23-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 

Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co. “+ 
Church 8t., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount,’ 

N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry S8t., Goldsboro, N. C.;' Chattanooga 

Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 


lanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & Co., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. \ 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., 


Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Ejirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter. 


Greensboro, 


Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, ’ 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Char- 


N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks / 


carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. sd 
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BARN tS TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


vy CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY CREATIVE COUNSEL 


METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. 6. 


—SINCE 1923— 


Complete Service, 
Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building; Dallas, Texas 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 


HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


, FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 


Raypestos-MANHATIAN. nc 
NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


BULLETIN April 15, 1946 
ETIN’ 


COVERED ROLLS 


ENDLESS FLAT BELTS * V-BELTS 


7 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
V -Belts : Fire Hose Pot Eyes 
' Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 
Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
Hose Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 


Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


- RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. 


En] MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


VoGet No. 14 SouTHERN OurTFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


peste” 


When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N:W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. ©. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 


H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, CO. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. O.; A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, 8S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville. 
S:. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply OCo., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 


and Charles 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Biackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L.. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 5S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Ol] Co., Inc., Spring Garden Ext., 
Greensboro, N. ©.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Of] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 


Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atianta 3, 


Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


Atlanta, 
Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 

SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., 8.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.. 


F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson; Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th S8t., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.;: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.;: W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney S8St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.;: J. O. Holt, P. O.. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 5S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING OORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga:; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7777. 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 8. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. ("‘Blackie’’) Oarter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, ‘Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t.., 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 5. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office. 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atianta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.: 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Del wood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. OO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C. 
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SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER O©O., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. PF. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian * 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General ; 


Char- 


Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St.. San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 28614 Arcadia 8t., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. OCO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- . 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. O., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- , 
s0n and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 5. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. »« 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. O.; D. O. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. " 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8. 0.; F. G. 


Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.;: L. C: Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, ’ 
New York, N: Y. 

TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. — * 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 5S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. YY. « 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou: Plants, Greenville, 5. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 17923, Greenville. 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. ©. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris ee 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. Mig 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8t., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington. 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Pranklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L.. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. 0. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mer., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8. C. Greenville Tex- 
tlie Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Oo., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. ("Red") Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman,” 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Re- 
public Bank Bullding, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11812 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. O. Sou. Reps.: Waltes 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 610 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll” 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. O.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., 
Reprs.: Ernest Halil, 901-A Sul Ross 8t., 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
N. J. 


Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. Os 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


Whitin Bldg” 
1317 Healey Bidg.. 
M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, 


Oo. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn 
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SCRUBBING 
A 


pst 
MILL POWDER 


* CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


TEXTILE OILS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


For Cotton, Rayons and 
Mixtures 


* Charlotte Chemical laboratories, Inc. 


Founded 1914 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


LONGER 

LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 


LIMING 


» 


REPAI |RING 


CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 


SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 
WOOD 


Terrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hartsville, S. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic: STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
J. DIGBY, BOX 244 PHONE 159-W 


GREER, S. C. 
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KNOXALL 
ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 


SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 . BOSTON, MASS. INC. 190] 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Telephone 150 
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Banish Loom Harness Troubles with 


WALKER PRODUCTS 


WALKER LOOM HARNESS 


—has been made standard equipment by 
quality mills everywhere. 


— Because it has all the quality features 
these mills demand for their finest pro- 
duction. 

— Because there is practically no kind of | 
weaving or make of loom for which there 
are not properly designed, perfectly fin- 
ished WALKER Heddles, Frames, Reeds, 
accessories. 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


100 


I 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
Heddle frames for looms of every type. 
di 
[~~ 
i 
/ 
HEDDLES HEDDLE FRAMES REEDS 
R. T. OSTEEN, Sou. Mgr., Greenville,S.C. @ A.A. **RED’’ BRAME, Greensboro, N.C E 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. . Greenville, 5. C Hendrik VonBrederode Midland Park, J j 
Odell Supply Co. . Greensboro, N.C. Motthews Equipment Co... Providence 3, | ~ 
American Supply Co. Providence, t 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


HARRY TRUMAN, ENTERING HIS SECOND YEAR, is becoming more | 
“decisive, speaking out more sharply, asserting himself more in tight 
“situations, and moving in to settle things rather than act as a 
referee, but his relations with Congress are not improving. Troubles 
with Congress are real and large. His initial reconversion legisla- 
tive program has been whittled down and emasculated into unrecogniz- 
,able measures, put through by a coalition, and will probably get his 
“veto. He's been told the next Congress will probably be no more 
&-friendly than this.one. Personal feuds rage between his conserva- 
' tive advisers and the New Deal holdovers, and Congress directs hot 
5 blasts of criticism at both groups. The President is working very 
s% hard, often until fatigue stops him, and he's taking little time for 
4 relaxation. Physicians are urging a slower pace, because his health 
may become a matter of concern. 
| Under Congressional mandate, price controls after July 1 
> will automatically cease when the shortage in a commodity becomes: less 
> than "urgent." Monthly statements to the President on conditions in 
supply and demand will be required from governmental agencies, and 
* available to Congress. Arbitrary powers will be removed from Bowles 
® and Porter, and O. P. A.'s discretion, and authority to retail ceil- 
mings, will be limited to goods and products in current "urgent" short- 
age. Sharpest cuts in its powers will be in the clothing and food 
% fields, especially women's clothing and meat products. 
ws Philip Murray, working the other side of the street, is 
J), alarmed at the speed with which 0. P. A. is lifting price controls, 
© and at "the frequency and generosity" of the raises. He insists the — 
‘ pepe is not recent wage increases, but due to "selfish lobby groups,” 
| aided by some Congressmen, in "adding to already swollen profits." 
ig He fails to raise the point that wage increases should come out of 
ee Profits, but says price controls should be "firmly held so this nation 
» will not be surrendered to inflation and economic ruin." 
ait The minimum wage bill, setting a floor of 65 cents, emerged 
) from the Senate with more added provisions than any senator could 
ig Cnumerate offhand. The Russell farm parity rider, actually favored by 
‘P tev, Shattered an Administration-coalition compromise,. and opened the 
rs gate to a flood of amendments. The House Labor Committee shows no 
4 disposition to report this bill to the House, where probably even 
“worse things await it. It looks like a dead duck. 
. = Minority members of the Senate Labor Committee are applying 
»pressure to force the House-passed Case Labor Bill to the Senate 
ip Stoor- The majority delayed reporting the bill for over three weeks. 
The minority filed a report ahead of bringing out the bill, saying 
“ptbey would offer amendments to "put teeth" in it to "correct the 
Pinequities in existing labor law and restore the balance between labor 
‘Jana management," which they asserted the bill failed to do "by a wide 
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margin" or to set up “minimum requirements to protect the public in- 
terest." It is virtually certain the bill will be amended to conform 
with the Case bill, and passed in a form acceptable to the House. 
Prices are rising and all prices are expected to move into 
moderately higher levels in the second half of the year. Production 
is increasing, too, but industry is not yet geared to turn out goods 
to meet the pent-up demand of four war years. Ovefr-all retail sales 
are 25 per cent above last August, but much of the buying is to avoid 
higher prices later. As production now approaches full stride, indi- 
cation is that the price rise will be held in line and not become 
runaway. 


Members of Congress are becoming increasingly dubious over 
the prospect of "full employment at high wages." Technological ad- 
vances are not keeping up with the recent round of wage increases, 
and wartime experience showed that a let-down in individual effort 
went with job security. The Administration has hoped that efficiency 
would improve fast enough to offset wage rises, with something left 
over as new investment capital to provide new jobs, but it's not 


working out that way. As production increases, and prices are higher, | 


it's expected there will be more buyers' resistance, and the dream 
of full employmnt at record high wages may be a myth. 

. GC. I. 0. headquarters will be set up in Atlanta for its 
$1,000,000 organizing drive in the Southern states. The campaign has 
the dual purpose of organizing workers, and of electing friendly state 
and national legislators and public officials. | | 

An increase of 1/2 of one per cent in payroll taxes for 
employer and employee alike next year becomes a growing possibility 
as the House Ways and Means Committee wrestles with the problem of 
keeping the old-age retirement system solvent. The increase would 


add $2,000,000 a day to joint payroll taxes, and bring in $750,000,f00 § 


a year. If coverage is extended, benefits increased, retirement age 
lowered, or health insurance added, an additional payroll tax of one 
per cent for any one of these things, for employer and employee each, 
will be required. The 1/2 of one per cent increase is deemed neces- 
sary to keep the present system solvent, and would be for only one or 
two years before another rise. 

A compromise for the return of U.S.E.S. to the states in 
either September or December has been agreed to by Administration 
forces, faced with certain defeat on retaining Federal control. The 
compromise has a clause for recapture by the Secretary of Labor if 
any state fails to comply with existing Federal standards. Authority 


with the Social Security Act. The recapture proposal will meet stiff : 


to enforce such standards would match similar authority in compliance \ 

opposition in the House, and chances of adoption are slim. | as 
Man-days lost by strikes in February, says the Bureau of Labor ‘ 

Statistics, was the highest on record, mounting to 21,500,000 man- A % 


days, or 3.94 per cent of the available working time. There were 460 
stoppages in progress during the month, involving 1,430,000 workers. 

The housing shortage, with soaring building costs, presents 
the Administration's most alarming problem, with a dangerous boom 
taking form. The Administration fears a bad bust may follow as new 
houses are built and buyers resist boom prices. The bursting bubble 
could spread beyond the housing field. | 

The Government's vast subsidized home building program in the 


making will get under way in a muddle. It's so large and complicated ai 


J 


= 


it faces the chance of either blowing up or being drastically modi- 
fied. Serious local problems will arise as low-cost housing is put 
around the fringe of communities, without adequate community facili- 
ties. Millions of dollars will be poured in, but the ultimate result 
may be only the creation of new "shack towns." 


> 
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YARN CARRIERS 


HIGH-SPEED 


large package 
warp spinning 


THE PROGRESS made in the spinning, twisting 
and weaving of natural and synthetic fibres in 
the last quarter century has been exceptional 
and A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have, in many in- 
stances, contributed to this progress. 

The use of A.P.T,. Tubes on High Speed Large 
Package Warp Spinning Frames is an outstand- 
ing example. 

Designed especially for High Speed frames, in 
close cooperation with the leading machinery 
manufacturers, these tubes have been instru- 
mental in reducing maintenance cost of the 
frames, in materially increasing output and in 
improving yarn quality. | 

Having perfect balance and light weight and 


IDENTIFIED WITH PROGRESS — 


permitting spindle tip suspension, they have 
reduced vibration, effecting minimum wear on 
spindles and bolsters, reducing ends down and 
increasing uniformity of yarn. 

Other features include perfect spindle cling 
(eliminating slippage), tapered construction 
(permitting larger package and more even ten- 
sion), and freedom from splinters (which might 
catch yarn). 

A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are made of laminated 


paper, impregnated for moisture resistance and 


hardened by baking. If you want more produc- 
tion — better yarn — lower operating cost — 
find out where they will fit into your produc- 
tion program. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P. O. Box 784, Charlotte, N. C. 
James L. Coffield, Jr, 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PAT. REG. 


a Laboratory Certified tor WATER- REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY : 


f 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for . 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in. 
millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forees to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPAN) 


West Warwick, Rhode Island eae 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. - ROCK HILL, S. ¢. 
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